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Editorial 


In life’s small things be resolute and great 

To keep thy muscle: trained: know’st thou when 
Fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she'll say to thee, 

‘*T find thee worthy; do this deed for me?” 


—Lowell. 


—+ + 


THE UNIVERSALIST of Chicago declines to 
admit to its columns any criticisms of cases 
of ecclesiastical discipline; therefore Mr. 
Crowe’s open letter to the Universalist Con- 
vention is published this week in THE NEw 
Unity, which believes in allowing even 
cases of ecclesiastical discipline to be criti- 


cised. 
—~> 2 


Ir 1s not often that a newspaper in Amer- 
ica or elsewhere has the opportunity of 
celebrating its centennial anniversary, but 
the Lancaster Daily Intelligencer of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., in right of lineal succession from 
the Lancaster /ourna/, founded in June, 
1794, celebrates its hundred years of life by 
an edition of forty pages, full of matters of 
local historical interest. We salute our 
venerable contemporary with sincere wishes 
for another hundred years of honorable 
service to the community. 


—~—--.— 


One of our Chicago contemporaries 
laments and denounces the custom of some 
ofits missionaries on the frontier, who are 
using passenger trains and even freight 
trains to get from place to place on Sunday 
in order to preach their gospel more widely. 
But if this world would be better without 
Sunday trains, and if the religion of our 
orthodox missionaries would free us from 
Sunday trains, then surely the missionaries 
ought to use all the Sunday trains they can 
to spread that religion and so stop the travel 
onthat day. The Sunday trains would then 
help to destroy themselves. 


—t <-> 


WeE learn from a newspaper that the Ja- 
panese religion demands that a man must 
worship ‘‘on the ground”’ every day as his 
ancestors used to do when they lived on the 
ground all the time; consequently, the fine 
houses and noble palaces of Japan have 
a little dirt spread in the corner of a room, 
and the poor deluded Japanese think they 
are keeping up the religion of their fathers 
by sticking to the dirt of the old religion. 
But the Japanese are not the only people 
that think they must stick to the dirt of 
their fathers’ religion; and it often happens 
that the more they stick to the dirt of the 
old religion, the more they reject the flow- 
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ers and fruit that have grown out of that 
dirt. 


—~+ -2 > 

Two hundred thousand men areona strike 
in England and two hundred thousand more 
are expected to strike, the newspapers tell 
us. And they are striking simply because 
American machinery has been imported to 
do the work they formerly did by their own 
hands in making boots and shoes. Some- 
thing must be wrong when men oppose the 
very machinery that relieves them from their 
labors. Something surely is wrong if ma- 
chinery makes men either into machines or 
into paupers. Here is a problem for our 


social science and our religion to grapple. 
be 


Our Congregational contemporary, Zhe 
Advance, recently suggested in its editorial 
column that the noble ideal described in the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah and the noble 
life described in the Gospels, might have 
been evolved by the same great process of 
natural growth, without assuming that the 
Old Testament poet had any conscious anti- 
cipation of the New Testament life. This 
is a conception that points in the right way 
and will lead men out into the clearer light 
ofevolution. We are glad tosee it adopted, 
and trust that it shows the handiwork of the 
new editorial management of Zhe Advance. 
To be sure the next number of Zhe Advance 
had an emphatic rejection of this view by 
Professor Curtiss of the Chicago Congrega- 
tional Theological School. But this does 
not signify greatly, for of course the old 
professors will have to diein the old way, 
while only the new men will see the new 
light. 


The .Work of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. 


There are three ways in which the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference is at present do- 
ing an indispensable work for liberai re- 
ligion in the central west. dae 

In the first place, it is helping the Liberal 
Congress to spread our free gospel among a 
wider circle than our conference could 
reach by itself. Through the congress it 
can co-operate with liberal Jews, liberal 
Universalists, and liberal Orthodox even, as 
well as Independents, and thus reach many 
more places and persons than ever before. 
Thus it does more of its own work than in 
the past by supplying more ministers with 
churches and more churches with ministers 
or liberal speakers. At the same time it is 
indispensable to the Liberal Congress. It 
is the only constituent part of this organiza- 
tion that has a body of churches trained to 
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missionary work, a secretary in the fie\d, 
and headquarters at Chicago. 

It has indeed been asked why the liberals 
in the West should continue to maintain 
the Western Conference as well as the 
Liberal Congress. Such persons forget that 
the distinct and avowed object of the con- 
gress was ‘‘to unite in a larger co-operation 
such existing societies as are in sympathy 
with the new movement toward undogmatic 
religion.’”’” The congress came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfil, not to make a new sect 
but to enable the existing liberal organiza- 
tions of every sect to co-operate without 
change of name or affiliation. For any 
organization or church to drop itsown name 
or affiliation, unless compelled to doso by 
its own denomination, would harm rather 
than help the interest of the congress, by 
giving it the appearance of an exclusive 
sect and not a union of allin every sect who 
believe in unsectarian religion. As long as 
the Western Conference continues its work 
under its own name it effectually refutes the 
charge that the congress is a sect by show- 
ing that it is actually inter-denominational. 


The second way in which the Western 


Conference is performing a still more indis - 


pensable service is by looking after the 
welfare of the fifty or more Unitarian and 
other independent churches of the west 
that have been connected with it during the 
past four years. Some organization is abso- 
lutely necessary in order that there may be 
at least one minister free to go to the 
churches that are without pastors and often 
without courage or hope. The right man 
can reinspire such churches by occupying 
the vacant pulpit on Sunday or by arranging 
a mid-week meeting of liberal speakers and 
by securing suitable candidates for such 
societies. This missionary work among our 
churches will be more needful the coming 
year thanever before, because the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association intends largely 
to discontinue the subsidies hitherto sent to 
so many churches in the west. This. 
change of policy will ultimately be a good 
thing for the churches, but it will be rather 
disastrous at first, since about half of the 
existing Unitarian churches of the west are 
thus helped financially. 

A third service the conference renders is 
the planning and holding of our annual 
meetings. If any enthusiasm is to be kindled 
among our churches it must be done by some 
such meetings, and these meetings must be 
near enough to be accessible to all and must 
come at least every year. Consequently 
neither the National Conference nor the 
American Unitarian Association, however 
helpful, can do this service for our western 
churches. It can be done effectually only by 
local organizations. | 

Therefore if the Unitarian phase of liberal 
religion, the clearest and most consistent of 
all the religious movements of the world thus 
far, is to continue and flourish in the central 
west, the Western Conference must be 
maintained in all possible efficiency. To 
discontinue it or to cripple it by refusing 
contributions to its support, would mean 
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death to the distinctively Unitarian move- 
ment. The partial withdrawal of such sup- 
port during the past few years is no doubt 
largely responsible for the fact that one 
third of our churches exist only in name and 
another third only by the help of eastern 
money. But if we can all unite and, forget- 
ting the things that are behind, reach forward 
unto the things that are before, we have a 
most glorious opportunity to help the union 
of all liberals, to help the life of all our 
churches, and to spread the liberal faith that 
is so dear to us all. Shall we not all joinin 
a full and inspiring conference the coming 


May? A. W. G. 
——_—____ ap --o a 


The Court’s Decision. 


As was to be expected, the Supreme Court 
of this state has declared the act passed by 
the last general assembly, providing certain 
safeguards against abusein the employment 
of women, to be unconstitutional. As our 
constitution now reads or rather in view of 
the political and economic principles upon 
which it and all similar instruments rest, no 
other decision could probably have been 
looked for, though in Massachusetts a law 
identical in purpose, if not in tenor, with the 
statute in controversy has been upheld by 
the highest tribunal of the glorious common- 
wealth. Our judiciary has with few excep- 
tions clung to the old conceptions of the 
functions of organized society, called the 
state, and thrown the weight of its authority 
infavorof them. The sacredness of the 
right of contract and the benevolence of un- 
restricted competition have been the heavy 
cudgels wherewith to brain out of existence 
every law looking to the protection of the 
weak against aggression by the mighty. 

In saying this, we are far from imputing 
to the honored wearers of the ermine the 
consciousness even of this purpose, let alone 
2 partiality in this direction. According to 
the philosophy of the school whose funda- 
mental convictions are basic to our constitu- 
tion, in the dealings of man with man, under 
normal conditions, there can be no issue be- 
tween strength on the one hand and weakness 
on the other. Men are in this philosophy 
said to be always equal in their economic 
relations. . Upon this posited equality rests 
freedom of contract which the state must 
guarantee and protect but shall not limit or 
abrogate, Government is restricted to the 
part of the umpire, who must see to it that 


fair play be had—and that only when appealed 


to by one of the parties to the controversy. 
To forestall disputes is not its duty. Nor is 
it within its province to interfere of its own 
free volition: as long as the rights of third 
parties are not endangered or one of the two 
contestants has not invoked its decision. In 
other words, according to this theory, the 
government is the general guarantor of righis. 
With duties, it has but small concern. It 
wields largely if not exclusively a‘negative 
influence. 

When this view of the functions of the 
state was originally formulated there was 
good reason for the strenuous emphasis on 
non-action, as far as possible, and on rights 
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and freedom. Asa protest against eighteenth 
century autocracy and despotism and cen. 
tralization, it sounded a blessed advance 
and redemption, But the course of develop. 
ment since run by society has made equally 
patent that this protest is not final and its 
position not absolute. A philosophy of 
rights is exceedingly barren. It is in fact 
the canonization of selfishness. Rights are 
pillared on duties. These are the condi- 
tions which legitimize the former. It is 
this which our age is beginning to feel. It 
would have government, as the expression of 
the will and the exponent of the common 
consciousness, and conscience even, of so- 
ciety, act the part of exactor of duties much 
more emphatically than that of protector of 
rights. 

Nor is the equality predicated by the old 
schoolas the presumption of its conclusions, 
more than an assumption, to which noreality 
corresponds. Were the parties to industrial 
oreconomic arrangementsin very fact equals, 
the insistence on perfect freedom of con- 
tract might be allowed as ethically unob- 
jectionable. But is this equality real? Are 
the rich capitalist and the individual laborer 
on terms ofequality? Intheory both are free 
to accept orto reject the terms of the proposed 
agreement. In practice, things look differ- 
ent. The laborer generally is confronted 
with the alternative either to accept or to 
starve. Starvation is always anally of the 
employer. Hisis the advantage. 


Are women, now, and the employers of 
their labor in factories, on a level of equal- 
ity? If men and their employers are not, 
women are stilllessso. John Stuart Mill 
has somewhere remarked that it is an old 
trick of persecutors to urge the results of 
persecution in favor and as a plea for its 
continuation. This dictum may well be 
varied to read—and in this new form the 
thought is as true—that unlimited competi- 
tion urges its own fatal results as a plea for 
its continuation. It is said that humanity 
hasno place ineconomics. Why? Because 
our economics have crowded out humanity. 
We have, indeed, created a condition of 
things under which woman must enter the 
competitive struggle as readily as man. Her 
appearance has not conduced to better the 
economic circumstances of her sex or her 
class. She has depressed prices and wages, 
and forced her husband and brother and 
son to accept terms based on her competitive 
underbidding. Let be said what may about 
the economic emancipation of woman and 
her equality to man, that society is not per- 
fectly organized in which woman is forced 
to be a breadwinner and a competitor for 
the crumbs falling from the table of capital- 
istic industrial egotism. Woman’s true 
social function and service lies ona higher 
plane. 

It matters now not whether the women in 
the case at hand desired the protection 
which the law devised or objected to its re- 
strictions. The argument that as neighbor- 
ing states did not interfere, the industries in 
which women are mainly and exclusively 
employed would be forced to locate else- 
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where in order not to be under disadvantage 
‘s at first blush very striking. Upon closer 
inspection, it falls tothe ground. Experi- 
ence teaches that during eight hours, as the 
wear and tear upon the mental and physical 
energies of the worker is correspondingly 
smaller, as much is done as during ten 
hours. The productivity of labor under the 
eight-hour system is quantitatively no less and 
qualitatively always greater than under the 
tenor twelve hour plan. From the economic 
viewpoint of even competition, the law as 
it stood before the decision of the court was 
not a disadvantage. 

Before the forum of ethics and humanity, 
there were strong grounds for this and simi- 
lar legislative enactments. It cannot be re- 
peated too often, that no one is the absolute 
owner of himself. No onehasthe right toso 
use himself, even if he wishes, as to injure 
himself. For every injury to self is a loss to 
society. Society has the right and duty to 
protect itself. The instrument of this 
social self protection against individual free- 
dom to injure, through injury to individual 
self, society, is the state. Upon the health 
of woman depends the happiness and 
strength of unborn generations. Woman’s 
nervous organization is more delicate than 
man’s. Woman rights’ advocates cannot 
undo nature’s laws and methods. Yea, the 
problem of assuring to society the health of 
its womanhood, in its ramifications, is basic 
to all social reform. Temperance, crime, 
vice and the like are involved in it. Shall 
then the state not have the duty to interfere 
that this precious possession be not endan- 
gered? 

Freedom of contract and benevolence of 
competition are, after all, fetiches, that 
have no place in the Temple oftrue Human- 
ity. If they havein our constitution, it is 
high time to amend it. Law and justice are 
not always identical. In this case, they 
have not been. E. G. H. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


The Golden Gate.has at last been reached 
by the managingéditor, but his heart is back 
in Chicago, where the duties that gather 
round THE New Unity call to him. It is 
useless to try to write of the scenery or still 
the emotions awakened by the same; but to 
accomplish the journey from Chicago to the 
coast in four andone half days, much of the 
route over the very trail over which, within 
the memory of man, the Santa Fe caravans 
labored for four months to accomplish the 
Same result, does awaken emotion and does 
suggest thoughts. Eventhe desert has been 
robbed of its terror and, in the mind of the 
thoughtful traveler at least, blooms as the 
rose. To enter California through the 
southern gate, to land as ‘‘ye editor’ did at 
Pasadena, and to fall as he did, first thing, 
into.the cordial arms of dear friends, is to 
touch California at the apex of the pyramid; 
anything else would bein the nature of an 
anti-climax. But even then California physi- 
cally sustains itself, although thus far it has 
failed to grant the balmy sunshine that the 
Overtaxed body longed for after the heavy 
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strain of the Chicago winter. But all the 
inhabitants say the beautiful weather was 
before I came, and they promise its return 
before 1 leave. I arrived here a week ago 
today; I leave for Los Angeles a week from 
today; I am now well into the rest program 
of some twenty-seven or more engagements 
in about seventeen days. The readers of THE 
New Unity will be more interested in my 
touch with the psychical than with the 
physical California. My first public word 
was spoken in Throop Chapel at Pasadena. 
This belongs to the noble polytechnic insti- 
tution founded by Father Throop of blessed 
memory. It is Chicago nobility and Chi- 
cago memory blooming into splendid spiritual 
potency in this garden spot of California. 
In many respects this institute has a 
broader foundation than any of the many 
noble schools founded in the interest of the 
new education. .-The Pratt, the Drexel, and 
the Armour institutes havefurnished models 
for this new school to improve upon. Our 
old friend, President Keyes, well known to 
the teaching fraternity of Wisconsin, a 
practical educator of long experience, has 
studied all the models of the country and is 
here to profit by their mistakes as well as 
their successes. It is unique in its purpose 
to unite in one institution the classic and 
the technical education, keeping one to 
help the other all the way through. Mr. 
Throop came to the coast a devoted Univer- 
salist. He began to plan for a denominational 
school in California, but it was a fortunate 
breeze from the Pacific that obliterated the 
lines and blew away the labels and led him 
at last tofound this mon-sectarian school, 
pledged forever to the open and the pro- 
gressive word. He entrusts the managément 
to a representative board of trustees, self- 
perpetuating, the only provision being that 
a majority shall never be representative of 
any one religious organization. 

Here on Thursday night, March 7th, I 
lectured on ‘‘George Eliot.’’ Next day the 
mysteries of the mountain railway, the 
glories of Mount Lowe, the lore of its ob- 
servatory, and the quick passage from the 
snow line to the semi-tropic glories of Los 
Angeles passed into the book of experience, 
together with the happy hand-grasping of 
many old and new friends, all in one day. 
At 7 o’clock in the evening I was off for San 
Francisco, where, after a day’s ride through 
the great wheat farms of the San Joaquin 
valley, I arrived in time for supper on Sat- 
urday. On Sunday morning, March roth, it 
was a great privilege to stand in the church 
consecrated tothe memory of Starr King by 
the long service of Dr. Stebbins. In the even- 
ing I preached for Mr. Spragueto a crowded 
house. At this,the younger Unitarian church, 
over which Mr. Sprague presides, what they 
called a reception was given on Monday 
evening. My coming to the coast served 
the good purpose of bringing together in 
fraternal heartiness the seven or eight 
Unitarian ministers in the neighborhood, 
Rabbi Voorsanger, the Dr. Hirsch of the 
coast, and a house full of friends. 

Bright things were said, happy greeting 
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exchanged. On Tuesday the “University 
Extension Course’”’ was opened at thé Second 
Church by the lecture on ‘‘Marcella.”’ Wed- 
nesday we went fifty miles up into the beauti- 
fulSanta Rosa Valley to visit Altruria, the 
latest attempt, and consequently the wisest 
attempt, to usherin the kingdom of disinter- 
estedness by means of co-operation. This 
young colony of forty or fifty souls has 
planted its venture in a garden spot beauti- 
fuland fertile. The president of the band 
is E. B. Payne, pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Berkeley, known and beloved by 
many of our readers from one shore to an- 
other. Whatever the result may be, it isa 
hopeful thing to record that the Unitarian 
church at Berkeley has courage and liber- 
ality enough to cheerfully lend its pastor to 
this practical experiment for two or three 
day each week. Many of the members may 
not, doubtless do not, expect a triumph; but 
they are all willing to let their minister try. 
They believe in his integrity, though they 
may doubt his wisdom. This very act shows 
how far they have entered the Altruria that is 
outside of all colonies but within the great 
colony of God, the lovers of truth and the 
seekers for light. 

At noon today the dexterity of Mrs, Wilkes, 
assistant pastor of the Oakland church, 
gathered together on twenty-four hours 
notice, in the Starr King Fraternity room of 
Mr. Wendel’s church, a company of fifty 
friends, many of them school teachers taking 
advantage of the noon hour, to listen toa 
study from Browning on ‘‘The Uncalculating 
soul” by the lecturer. Last night it was 
the ‘‘Peasant Painter Millet’ at the Golden 
Gate Hall. Tonight it will be ‘‘George 
Eliot” in the Second Church. 

This is as far as we have got. I send 
these hurried notes simply for love’s sake and 
as an indication of the things of which there 
is more to be said farther along. THE 
New Unity hasjust reached us. As antici- 
pated, there are some things to regret, all of 
which weshalltry to correct. I hope to 
reach home by the 31st. Then, as now and 
always, I shall strive to improve and to ex- 
tend the influence of THE New Unity. Will 
youall help? The work must be carried on 
from both ends of theline. : 


JENKIN LLoypD JONEs. 
San Francisco, Cal., Thursday, March 14, 1895. 
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Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


THE Pittsburg coal men say they are not 
afraid of the long-distance transmission of 
electricity generated by water power, as they 
can send a ton of coal by water a thousand 
miles at acost of 25 cents. 


ELEcTRIc heat has been applied with suc- 
cess to the thawing out of frozen water pipes 
in England. A wire is run into the pipe 
until it meets the obstruction and then the 
current is turned on. 


THE sky is whiter over the cultivated than 
over the uncultivated portions of the earth’s 
surface because a great deal of coarse dust is 
present in the atmosphere in the former in- 
stance, with the result that a larger pro- 
portion of white light is diffused, 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


Spring. Pliny 


Sweet Spring, instinct with teeming life, 
Renaissance of the year, 

With bursting leaves, unfolding buds, 
And balmy breath, draws near! 


The crocus and the daffodil 
Beneath the snow-bound earth 
Awaited patiently and long 
The advent of their birth. 


They lift on high their flower-crowned heads, 
Fair leaders of the train— 

The proud procession of the flowers 
That through the seasons reign. 


We follow Flora’s gentle step 
In the deep woodland set, 
Where creeps the lovely arbutus, 
Where hides the violet. 


The folded petals of the rose, 
The pink and lily fair, 

Awaiting their perfected hour, 
Hold perfumes sweet and rare. 


A gospel we may trace in flowers 
By lessons ever new; 

Where’er they gem the broad-spread land, 
Divinity shines through. 

All Nature is instinct with life, 
God’s spirit flames through sense; 

And the bright blossoms everywhere 
Reveal Omnipotence. 


—Anna Gardner. 
ooo 
The Principles of Emerson’s Thought 
Most Helpful to Us. 


READ BEFORE THE EMERSON CLASS OF TOLEDO BY MRS. 
A. G. JENNINGS. 


To one group of authors only does Amer- 
ican Literary History accord the name of 
school, and that isto the Concord writers, 
comprising such names as A. Bronson Al- 
cott, Henry D. Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, 
Theodore Parker, and others. These icon- 
oclasts in the field of literature were follow- 
ers (in direct line) of the Lake School of 
Poets, with Wordsworth and Coleridge at 
their head. They aimed principally at more 
direct communion with nature, non-con- 
formity in literary forms, less stereotyped 
opinions regarding life and destiny, the soul 
and God, than men had hitherto agreed to 
express. 

Amid this galaxy of famous men and 
women I need not say that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was the shining star. He wasa 
transcendentalist, although he never joined 
his friends at Brook Farm in the experiment 
of communistic living. Hewas nota poli- 
tician or reformer, in the accepted sense of 
the word; and although in sympathy with 
the abolition of slavery, he did not coincide 
with the measure and means adopted by its 
leaders, At no time was he a reform organ- 
izer. These special and partial movements, 
such as temperance, woman suffrage and the 
like, he felt did not eradicate the evils they 
endeavored to suppress, but only medicated 
the disease. The root was deeper. The 
cause wasin the soul. To purify thought 
and emancipate the souls of men was Emer- 
son’s mission, and in order to be untram- 
meled and free to pursue his life-work he 
swore by no vows and rallied to no partiak 
or local call. But, leaving the centers of 
these activities, the crowded halls, the 
court and street— 

‘‘He stretched himself beneath the pines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines. 


He laughed at the love and pride of man, 
At the sophist schools and the learned clan, — 


The New Unity. 


For what were they all, in their proud conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet.’’ 
Emerson was singularly pure in character 

—an exemplification of the divine principles 
he inculcated. Others might differ from 
him in mode of thought or point of doctrine, 
they might criticize his methods, they could 
not deny the beautiful serenity of his life or 
the beneficent influence of his presence over 
the humblest being who came within the 
radius of his personality. Even as a child 
he is described as ‘‘so angelic and remarka- 
ble.”’ In later life, ‘‘a perfect sunbeam in 
the house,’ writes Frederika Bremer. 
Father Taylor, the eminent Methodist di- 
vine, thought he was the most like Jesus 
Christ of any man he ever met. 


[ think this is a not unimportant fact 
to consider. It is a comparatively easy 
thing to cherish a noble thought, to express 
a sane belief, but the real value of 
thought and belief is not the tangible one 
which finds objective expression, but the 
intangible one which moulds itself into life 
and bears the fruits of the spirit. We have 
many expositors of truth, professors of re- 
ligion not a few, but how rare are noble 
lives and Christian characters. So we can 
place confidence in Emerson’s thought. We 
can not err in thus doing, if life be sweeter, 
if hope be surer and faith diviner for his 
influence, 


Emerson first of all was sincere. He was 
true to himself and to the divine voice with- 
in his own soul. It was no easy task tor 
him at the outset in his career, to break loose 
from the ancestral fate, to sever his connec- 
tion witha loving congregation, to disap- 
point his friends and kindred, in order to 
free himself trom what, in his soulof souls, 
he considered the thralldom of the spirit. 
There is a time in the childhood of thought 
and experience, when we may need many 
accessories as helps for worship; parapher- 
nalia, wide phylacteries on the garments, 
mint, anise and cumin. As we increase 
in spiritual stature, as the inner man is Cul- 
tivated, as life deepens and experience 
broadens, we lay much less emphasis upon 
outward observances,—on signs and sym- 
bols. ‘*Fear God,’ says Emerson, ‘‘and 
where you go, men shall think they walk in 
hallowed cathedrals.’’ As soonas the man 
is right, assurances and previsions emanate 
from theinterior of his body and his mind, 
as, when flowers reach their ripeness in- 
cense exhales from them, and as a beautiful 
atmosphere is generated from the planet by 
the averaged emanations from allits rocks 
and soils. ‘‘When a man lives with God, 
his voice shall be as sweet as the murmur of 
the brook and the rustle of the corn.’’ This 
was Emerson’s attitude. He might have 
been too exacting with himself; overcon- 
scientious concerning his duty and mission, 
but the result, the benefit and blessing he 
conferred upon mankind at this rugged 
crisisin his career, cannot, I think, be over- 
estimated or gainsaid, 


i have said that Emerson was sincere, — 
the basic element in character. He was 
original; he was unique; he was individual; 
he was himself; and here arises an important 
distinction between egotism, or love of self, 
and self-hood, or self-culture. The charge 
of individuality has often been laid at Emer- 
son’s door,—preference for self, egotism, 
eccentricity, crankism; yet none but the 
superficial reader will so interpret his mean- 
ing. Being one’s self, according to the 
Emersonian philosophy, is conformity and 
obedience to the mandates of the higher, 
diviner self within every human being. It 
is not individual preferment or personal ex- 
altation, but loyalty and submission to the 
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over-soul—the divine within each and every 
one. ‘‘Every personal consideration,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘costs us a heavenly state.” We 
are immoral when we consider self alone. 
In Mrs. Ward’s ‘‘Marcella,” the key note of 
the book,—although it seemed to me to 
strike a /ow note,—arrested my attention, 
and I digress a moment to compare it with 
Emerson’s idea in this connection. ‘‘The 
tragedy of life,’’she says, ‘‘consists inthe con- 
flict between the creative will of man and 
the hidden wisdom of the ages which 
seems to thwart it; not the hidden fate or the 
hidden evil, but the hidden wisdom.”’ 

Now, with Emerson, the creative will of 
man is the highest manifestation of the 
Creator of which we are cognizant; it is not 
in conflict with the hidden wisdom of the 
world, but in harmony with it, if conserving 
the highest interests of humanity. If sel- 
fishly appropriated or wilfully misinter- 
preted, the discrepancy appears. Each in- 
dividual is a differing tendency, a unit dif- 
fering from every other, as the leaves of the 
trees, the faces of friends, or the drops of 
waterin the ocean. The sources whence 
these tendencies arise may vary, but the 
course 1s altruistic, ultimately reaching a con- 
fluence of many streams and tendencies in 
the great ocean of truth,—the over-soul, 
which absolves them all. Sowhen Emerson 
pleads for individuality or self-reliance or 
originality, this is ever his supreme idea. 
You are to exercise your particular bent, 
genius or talent, forthe good of all, never 
for yourself exclusively. Thisis a constant 
emphasis. Through this service for others, 
we are broadening our knowledge, sym- 
pathy and experience; and thereby we 
gain brighter hopes, and acquire increas- 
ing wisdom, which enables us to see more 
clearly into the causes; into the laws opera- 
ting above and below. Our minds partake 
more and more of infinitude, and limitations 
slowly vanish. Wesee the justice of all 
things, even ofevil. We realize that things 
could not be otherwise than they are; that 

‘*‘Whatever is, is right.” 


We acknowledge the compensating side of 
life; we see the discipline through failure, as 
a reaction upon thesoul; even the knowledge 
of evil which is acquired is disciplinary. It 
is all purification, refinement and growth. 
When we urderstand the law, we cease to 
despond, and why? Because we see the utter 
uselessness of despair. Wesee that it ener- 
vates force and destroys power, Two things, 
said some one, I never worry about: what 
I can help and what I can’ help. We have 
all our power to do what we can help, if we 
leave the other to the eternal wisdom who 
guides the affairsof men. We need not haste 
to manage the universe, our own orbit is 
our onlytask. This is one of the hardest 
things to cultivate in life. 
This assurance, this optimism that 


‘*God’s in his Heaven, all’s right with the world,—”’ 


that there is but one author of life, who is 
the father of good and of what we call evil, 
which is undeveloped good, good in the mak- 
ing,—is Emerson’s thought. Men will be 
scourged by what we call evil and wrong do- 
ing, until they develop wisdom, through ex- 
perience, to rightly govern and direct their 
actions, and until they arrive at a self-con- 
sciousness of their divine inheritance as 
saviors of men and sons of God. This 
Emerson teaches us—this divine wisdom- 
religion which pulsates and throbs through 
every nerve and fiber of his being, and 
breathes through every utterance of his 
thought—this optimism, this hope, this seek- 
ing for good, this appealing to the good in 
othersand ourselves,this development of good 
in all. ‘‘I never demoralizeany one,’’said the 
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noble mother of Geethe, ‘‘I see the good 
there is in people, and leave the bad to Him 
who made mankind, and knows how to round 
off the angels.”’ 

This suggestion of Emerson’s relation to 
ancient thought and wisdom-religion, affords 
me an opportunity to say a word here of his 
attitude towards Orientalism, from which he 
has imbibed deeply, becoming somewhat im- 
pregnated with its turbid waters. Emerson 
was of no sect or school or society or asso- 
ciation. He was cosmopolitan, He was 
the world’s child, glorifying America, by be- 
ing a product of her soil, but bearing roots 
deep within the bosom of the universe. No 
one can claim him; as well claim the air or 
sunlight as to enclose the spirit of Emerson 
in any chains of dogmatism. We perceive 
manifestations of truth in various ways, but 
first, as Browning says: 


‘‘Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, what e’er you may believe, 
There is aninmost center in us all, 

Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear perception—which is truth, 
A baffling and perverting carnal mesh 

Binds it, and makes all error; and, to know, 
Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape, 
Than in effecting entry for a light 

Supposed to be without.’’ 


The unfoldment of truth is developed and 
finds expression through external means, it 
is educed and often acquired in some definite 
way, through some special religious service, 
or in some sect or school. So when we per- 
ceive truth in others, we often think that in 
some way they have stolen the light from 
us. Emerson drank deep draughts from the 
scriptures of various nations: from the 
Brahmin, the Buddhist, the Zoroastrian, 
the Chinese, the Persian, the Christian re- 
ligions. He was in harmony with the es- 
senceofthem all. But he adopted none of 
their statements, nor their limitations, nor 
theirskepticism. He was content to sip the 
nectar, and let the vessel go which contained 
it. He was satisfied to marvel at mysticism, 
to wonder at occultism, but in no sense was 
he engrossed by these things. He was not 
disposed to quarrel with any conflicting 
opinions. «-* 

He could not argue; he never accepted 
any challenge of words and was powerless 
when such challenge was imposed upon 
him. ‘Let others wrangle, I will wonder,”’ 
were his words. Of other-worldliness, of 
curiosity in regard to future states and con- 
ditions, he suffered these questions to re- 
main, as far as he was concerned,in the 
impenetrable veil which hides all mys- 
teries. ‘*We must pick no locks,” he says. 
‘‘Don’t waste time in doubts and fears; 
spend yourself on the work before you, well 
assured that the right performance of this 
hour’s duties isthe best preparation for the 
hours or ages that followit.”’ ‘‘Forego alllow 
curiosity, work and live, workand liveand all 
unawares the soul has forged for itself new 
conditions, and the question and answer are 
one.’’ In Mature he writes: ‘*‘We cannot 
describe the natural history of the soul, but 
we know that itis divine. I cannot tell if 
these wonderful qualities which house today 
in this mortal frame shall ever reassemble 
in equal activity in a similar frame, or 
whether they have before had a natural his- 
tory like that of this body you see before 
you. But this one thing I know, that these 
qualities did not now begin to exist, cannot 
be sick with any sickness, nor buried in any 
grave, but that they circulate through the 
universe. 

To Emerson eternity was Now, The other 
world was ever present. The subjective, 
the heavenly life was his, He could not 
be surprised by any future. Pe 


Before the world was they were.”. 
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Emerson was an idealist without adopting 
the formulas of that school; a transcendent- 
alist without their extravagancies and ec- 
centricities; an orientalist without mysti- 
cism; a Christian without the creed 
imposed by the fathers. His emphasis, as 
that of all religions in their essence, was 
first soul, second soul, evermore soul. ‘‘A 
whole popedom of forms one pulsation of 
virtue will uplift and vivify.’’ Of Calvinism, 
he could say, a little of it is good for the 
digestion; of the dear old devil, he was not 
far off even from Boston; and hell, too, had 
its supreme satisfactions. He could sym. 
pathize with all religions intheir purity; he 
was conversant with their causes, their 
growth and the signs of their decay. Yet 
he was a member of no church;a subscriber 
to no creed. He was content to feel that 
he was achild of God and to live the God- 
like life. His views of immortality reveal 
the deepest trust, yet it was conditioned 
upon character. 

‘*Higher than the question of our duration is 
the question of our deserving.’’ He who would 
be a great soulin the future must bea great 
soulnow. ‘‘All I have seen teaches me to 
trust the Creator for alll have not seen. 
Whatever it be which the great providence 
prepares for us, it must be something large 
and generous and in'‘the great style of his 
works. The future must be up to the style 
of our faculties—of memory, of hope, of im- 
agination, of reason.’”’ Emerson felt the 
eternal ever present. He felt his immortal- 
ity. ‘‘Jesus,’”’ he says, ‘‘never taught the 
immortality of the soul asa doctrine, he 
never dogmatized, but his presence took 
people out of time, and they felt eternal.” 
‘‘A greatintegrity makes us immortal; an 
admiration, a deep love, a strong will arms 
us above fear and dispels the illusions of 
time.’”’ A great thought makes us feel our 
kinship with immortals. // annihilates time 
and space. Plato and Socrates are seen 
to live and breathe again in their thoughts, 
and the bridge is spanned which divides the 
centuries. Again, love makes us eternal. 
“The love,’’ he says, ‘‘that will be annihil- 
ated sooner than betreaséherous, has already 
made death impossible, and affirms itself no 
mortal but a native of the deeps of absolute 
and inextinguishable being.” 


‘*‘Whatever is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent.’’ 


Love, truth, wisdom, are the eternal sun- 
beams upon which the foundations of the 
earth are laid. These are the imperishables. 
As we attain these, we realize immortality. 
Yes, eternity is zow, a constant emphasis of 
Emerson, How he magnifiesthe importance 
of the day, the present hour, in sentences 
which will never die! ‘‘Give me health and 
a day andI will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous.’ ‘““The day is ever his who works 
with serenity and greataims.” What is the 
‘perennial miracle’’? To see the miraculous 
in the common things of life. ‘‘I ask not 
the great or remote,’’ he writes; ‘‘I1 embrace 
the common.” 

‘‘But in the mud and scum of things 
There always, always something sings.”’ 


Tennyson echoes the same lesson in ‘‘Flower 
in the Crannied Wall,””— 


‘*Little flower,—if I could understand 
What vou are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and manis.’’ 


While Mrs. Ward prefaces 
with the same idea: 


‘*If nature put not forth her power 

About the opening of a flower, 

Who is it that could live an hour?”’ 
‘‘God is one and omnipresent. Here or no- 
where is the only fact— God is not dead and 
this earth a vale of tears. God whispers to 
you and me, asto his children of old with 
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accent clear and prophetic—He is the voice 
within the soul, and by ‘‘Loudly listening 
we may hear the right word.” Heis the 
voice in nature, in the flowerand in the weed. 
His is the voice in prayer and aspiration— 
in every striving for the consummation’ of 
noble ideals, in the increasing love for 
humanity, in charity and tolerance for all 
human kind, and in the ever-living realiza- 
tion of his presence in the souls of his chil- 
dren. 

But as Sardanapalus could not go on 
multiplying kingdoms, sol must not mul- 
tiply this thought indefinitely, and as I shall 
be accorded the highest privilege of my life 
to meet you often for the interpretation and 
assimilation of these truths which were pro- 
claimed to Emerson and which are the 
property of all who can receive them, I will 
leave you with one more thought. But be- 
fore | utter that word, allow me to re-capitu- 
late these basic principles of Emerson’s 
philosophy—sincerity, self-reliance, individ- 
uality, affirmation of the soul and over-soul, 
the optimism in the universe, the miraculous 
in the common, the perpetuity of all] life, 
happiness dependent on virtue and right- 
living, eternity hereand now. And now, as 
to the word, which I will put in the form of 
an interrogation, What does Emerson do 
forus? First, I think, he quickens us intel- 
lectually—he stimulates our sympathies, and 
arouses our dormant, spiritual energies. 
He brings us to ourselves—he awakens our 
higher selves. He purifies—he ennobles— 
he strengthens. Being dead, he yet speak- 
eth, and was never more alive than today 
when he whispers with spirit-voice words of 
wisdom and hope. The fitting memorial of 
Emerson is his works. Herein is his spirit 
incarnate, 

Herein we may find a philosophy of life 
transcendent in its quality; a concentrated 
essence of ancient and modern thought, the 
more vital and helpful to us because it is 
that thought and wisdom metamorphosed 
into the life experience of one of earth’s best 
andnoblest. Every wordis alive, every sen- 
tence kindled with the spirit of prophetic 
inspiration; and not alone .does Emerson 
minister to our higher natures, but his word 
is applicable to every detail] of common life 
and labor. And herein is his benefaction 
supreme. For, what we need and hope for 
today more than all else, is to elevate and 
idealize these common, humdrum lives of 
ours. Tosee beauty and harmony in the 
seeming discords of life; to bridge the chasm 
which threatens to separate the material 
from the spiritual, the ideal from the real. 
A sympathetic attitude of mind towards 
these basic ideas of Emerson, and a patient 
application of the principles he inculcates 
are the best means to effect such a consum- 


mation. 
—— ee Ee 


Faustina. 


A MEDITATION. 


They tell me that the wise philosophers 
of old taught how the souls of grasses, leaves 
and flowers of last year’s fields and woods 
are not dead but risen; that these wandering 
ghosts from trees and plants again turn 
earthward to woo the crumbling rocks and 
panting mould, whispering sweet love-words 
to the souls of earth’s throbbing atoms, 
drawing them higher for spring-time nuptials 
and new life to be. ’Tis nature’s way: so 
the forest trees, the seeds and springing 
grasses arise, the cowslips and anemones, 
and all the sun-born children of meadows 
and wood. 

‘Tis a beautiful dream, this marriage of 
lower and higher, of seen and unseen, that 
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more and better life may arise, but quite too 
great a thought for my little mind to grasp 
in full. And yet, methinks, I too discern 
such nature and such soul rising and trans- 
forming through me. 

I think the sunshine that flooded Italy’s 
fields and gardens, nestling into life through 
swelling bud and purpling grape, singing in 
the mountain brooks, blossoming in the 
meadow flowers, was born full-orbed in me 
they called Faustina, the joyful and beauti- 
ful. The splendor and power of Rome’s 
far-reaching empire touched and thrilled me 
while babe unborn, as heritage of awful fate 
and glorious fortune. Its loves and its pas- 
sions nurtured and moulded me in every 
heart-beat and brain throb; yet was I not 
content, for something within me, even me, 
hungered and reached fora higher. Thus 
my soul, given to the world idols on one side, 
in immortal hunger and striving called and 
reached for the gods on the other. 


One day from out the city’s crowd of 
vanity and drunkenness, I sawand knew my 
soul’s true lord and master, Aurelius, 
emperor to be. In his calm, sweet face 
virtue ruled passion. From his pure lips 
fell heaven’s divine voice calling. Through 
his eyes, of this poor life wearied, looked a 
moment love’s longing upon me. In min- 
gled awe and exultation I seemed upward 
drawn, as standing with him in the cold 
grand beauty and triumph of his life. One 
moment, and then I turned, again, creeping 
earthward, chilled and scared by _ such 
heaven of stoic light and holiness, to bask in 
earth’s sunshine with the world’s vain dolls 
and toys of sense. Ah me! still the world- 
child Faustina. 

They said that I must be his wife, Rome’s 
proudempress. I, Faustina, wed such aw- 
ful greatness, and unsullied soul of peace! 
I could perchance reign queen of Rome in 
her worldliness, but how be mate for him 
who seemed as one of the gods from heaven 
descended? Half drawn to him, half re- 
pelled, | became his wife, all ignorant and 
careless of the immortal meaning and pur- 
pose of wifehood. 


* * * 


I look backward through many fading cen- 
turies upon this marriage birth of Aurelius 
and Faustina. rHethe calm stoic saint, grand 
in virtue, to heaven soul-loyal. She selfish, 
impetuous, rich and strong in world-loving, 
—what marriage bond between such diver- 
sities of life? 

While in innermost soul I worshiped him 
with love’s high reverence and aspiration 
that climbs toward God, at times I shunned 
his purity and his greatness, and stole from 
his saintly love as a child, wearied and sick 
of pious games and angel faces, cries for her 
paper dolls and coarse-scrawled pictures; 
and yet somehow the gods who rule in human 
state did more and more constrain us 
through some eternal bond transcending 
flesh and sense. 

I learned through some finer touch or in- 
ward sense of souls, that while he stood and 
moved so far above my puny self, still in 
my careless child-way, somehow, I had 
gained a part of life’s immortal freedom, of 
beauty and delight, where he was blind and 
weak and maimed. Through this soul's 
secret of his want and weakness I first dis- 
cerned the eternal law and power of mar.- 
riage. I have learned to know that he, in 

his stoic greatness and lofty calm, still felt 
the weariness and chill of the clear bare 
mountain-tops of life, with nocarnal fireside 
of sweet, rich light and warmth, where the 
love and use of every bodily sense and 
power grow and strive together for higher 
transformation. My earthly beauty and joy- 
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ousness fed and warmed him. Even my 
sometimes carelessness of the gods and hea- 
ven seemed somehow a springtime breath 
of freedom and delight, quickening his cruci- 
fied sense and weakened hand-hold of earthly 
things, of joy and beauty and lovein worldly 
ways. 

ls not true marriage the upward reaching 
and slow perfecting of man’s conscious be- 
ing through signs and symbols of matter, 
that first serve in earthly ways, then pass in 
infinite transformations of soul’s body and 
use, to ever higher and higher services of 
the eternal marriage of soul? 

Chafing at times in such holy marriage 
bonds, did I slip and wander from true 
allegiance and wifely virtue? 

Asthe child, nurtured and o’er-weighted 
with flesh and sense, wanders and falls oft- 
times in life’s way only to rise again truer 
and stronger grown, so I toward allegiance 
and wifely virtue strove. 

[ have heard the echo through far-off ages 
of half-smothered words, ‘‘harlot, shameful.”’ 

‘Tis well, O World, your judgment, your 
scorn and your pity! God wills they do 
their work for me. They hurt not now, 
rippling against the shores of the upper 
kingdom. Think you the world’s blind sel- 
fish judgment, fateful, follows the soul 
through death’s transformation; that the 
Magdalen’s seven devils still rend her, re- 
pentant, ascended tothe master’s side in the 
unseen? The soul that in great-hearted 
heroic passion, out ofitssins and pollutions, 
kneels at the feet of the master it Joveth, 
offering life’s noblest gifts of devotion, need 
fear no devils or damnation, though the 
world’s sin-slips and vile clay taints be 
measured as evil without pardon. 

Why did the gods create this world with 
the beauty and sweetness of sunshine, with 
joy of flowers and singing birds, if so be 
beauty, sweetness and bird song are for evil 
and destruction, to be shunned and cruci- 
fied; surely the gods love and delight in 
them, else they would not havecreated. If 
the gods, why not we? 

Why did the gods give me form and face 
of grace and of beauty, why a world so full 
of riches and loveliness, foods for bedv and 
senses, if love and desire and beauty are of 
evil and accursed? Is not beauty the heaven- 
ly fashion of the soul’s earthly embodiment? 
[Is not desire the soul’s immortal hunger for 
more life and better, though often groping 
so blindly? Why not live in them, striving 
for them even as the gods do who created? 
What are the gods but children of the eter- 
nal, larger grown, still lisping, crying, 
stumbling and climbing toward the infinite 
beauty and sweetness of Being over them, 

Ye gods of Rome, I do not crave your par- 
donor your pity, that I took your life gifts 
and followed you, even though at times 
through sinning and corruption. Long 
since, I have learned to know, to understand 
how out of its weakness, its vanity and 
illusions was born and grown the beauty and 
strength of womanhood I have attained to. 

eas . 

I was and am Faustina, the sinner, the 
earth-child, joyous and beautiful. Like your 
sacred Magdalen, O Christian, wanton and 
wandering once, yet loving much. Remem- 
ber your Christ loved such, That of sin- 
ners transformed and forgiven the vast hea- 
ven of the unseen is peopled.-—W. A. Cram. 


——__—_——> 

THE small stones which fill up the crevices 
have almost as much to do with making the 
fair and firm wall asthe great rocks; so the 
right and wise use of spare moments contri- 
butes not a little to the building up, in good 
proportion with strength, a man’s mind.— 
The Myrtle. 


March 28, 18¢ ) 
An Open Letter. 


To the Trustees of the General Convention 
of the Universalist Church: 


GENTLEMEN AND BRETHREN: Believing that 
Universalism should stand for justice 
and candor in this world, as we preach 
that it will in the next, I beg your 
attention to a case in which lack of 
candor and lack of justice are equally pro- 
nounced. On looking over our western 
paper, the Universalist, issue of Feb. 16, 
and again of Feb. 23,1 found the simple 
announcement that one of the noblest men 
of our ministry, one of the most perfect gen- 
tlemen, one of the finest scholars, one of the 
best preachers, one of the most successful] 
pastors, has been suspended from our fel- 
lowship. I could not find in either of the 
issues which contained the startling an. 
nouncement, nor in the issue of March 2, 
which followed them, any reason or excuse 
for this action. If the brother has been 
tried and found guilty on any charge what- 
ever, the trial has been kept profoundly 
secret. There it stands, that Rev. A. N. 
Alcott, aman whom we have all delighted 
to honor, has been suspended from our fel- 
lowship for one year. Of what has he been 
guilty? We are left to imagine everything, 
His ministerial standing, if not his Chris- 
tian character, is compromised, and then 
doubly compromised by the mystery in 
which the case is shrouded. An editorial 
in the Universalist, issue of March 2, an- 
nounces that a letter from the Elgin society, 
Mr. Alcott’s parish, has been sent to that 
paper, but is refused publication. Pre. 
sumably that letter is either an explana. 
tion of Mr. Alcott’s guilt, or a statement of 
his innocence; but his own parish is not 
allowed to speak. I can understand that 
an editor may be given discretion to sup- 
press the letter of a private individual on 
personal matters; but we are departing a 
long way from the Republican system which 
we boast when the letter of a parish is sup- 
pressed. The case is exaggerated when the 
parish happens to be a large and flourishing 
one and when its letter concerns a matter 
which the editor has already made public. 


The case is extreme when a parish officially 
speaks, in regard to a stigma upon its own 
pastor, which the editor has repeatedly 
published. The editorial of March 2 insin- 
uates most grievous things concerning the 
parish itself and leaves the impression that 
the crime for which Mr. Alcott is disfellow- 
shipped is somehow connected with his 
Elgin pastorate; and yet the parish is not 
allowed toexplain. What is thecrime on 
which the fellowship committee of a State 
convention may take summary action, but 
of which the compromised minister’s own 
parish is forbidden to speak? Is the editor 
of a denominational paper, all by himself, 
a Star Chamber? Have we gone back to 
Geneva? Are we going still further back— 
to Rome? Have our parishes lost the right 
of petition? Is the discipline of our church 
to be conducted secretly, its stigmatizing 
results published to the world, while the 
statements of the stigmatized are sup- 
pressed? In behalf of Mr. Alcott—a gentle- 
man in whose integrity I have perfect faith 
—I make this appeal to the trustees for 
justice and fairness. I do this notalone for 
him but for the greater sake of our denom- 
inational reputation, which isa thousand 
times more seriously at stake than is Mr. 
Alcott’s reputation in this high-handed pro- 
ceeding. Verycordially yours, 


Ww. S. Crowe. 
Newark, N, J., March 5, 1895. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“Cet thee up into the high mountain ; lift up thy voice with 
strength; be not afraid!” 


Reason and Young Men. 


BY REV, REED STUART. 


«He that gathereth in summer isa wise son, . . . and 
he that walketh uprightly walketh surely.’’—HEBREW 
PROVERBS. 


In attempting to say something concern- 
ing wisdom and youth, the difficulty is en- 
countered of finding the boundaries of the 
latter part of the theme. We hardly know 
when our boys become young men and our 
girls young women, nor when, another de- 
gree having been conferred, the adjective is 
dropped and they are known simply as men 
and women. Counting the number of birth- 
days will not decide the question satisfac- 
torilv, because some children are manly and 
womanly and some men and women are al- 
ways Childish. It will not do to generalize 
from a few isolated cases, but there are cer- 
tain historic persons, and persons who are 
not known in history, who seem never to 
have had any childhood. 

Locke came forward with the theory that 
there are no ideas in the newly-arrived soul. 
The theory can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved. It mayor maynotbetrue. Butif 
itis true as a law, there would seem to be at 
least some partial exceptions to it. Ideas 
begin to appear in some much sooner than 
inothers. Itis a general law that the soil 
must come before the forest, but the forests 
did not all appear at the same time. So, 
granting that the soul is only the ground in 
which ideas grow, after experience has 
planted their germs, they do notall spring up 
at the same time, nor growin the same way. 
In the Greek story the child Achilles be- 
trayed himself by grasping a sword when 
his playmates were reaching out for toys 
and ornaments. When food and a crown 
were placed beforesome Egyptian children, 
all began to eat except Psammetichus, who, 
seizing the crown and placing it upon his 
head, proclaimed himself king. He had 
hunger for food, but a stronger hunger for 
something else—for power. 

Coming much nearer, John Stuart Mill 
is seen reading Greek at the age of three. 
Goethe wrote five languages when he was 
five years old and wrote a play when he 
was nine Dr. Alexander was making a 
translation of Homer at six. Margaret Ful- 
ler, at the same age, was reading Latin; at 
eight she would read Shakespeare for a 
whole day without tiring. At sixteen Pas- 
chal wrote a tract on Conic Sections. Mad- 
ame De Stael was deep in political philos- 
ophy at the age when girls are usually play- 
ing with dolls. At nineteen Bryant wrote 
Thanatopsis. On theother hand, there are 
many instances of persons who came upon 
power very late in life; to whom, as to the 
oak and the century plant, strength and 
beauty came only after long waiting. There 
are those, too, to whom they never come. 
They are always experimenting and imma- 
ture and fumbling babes. So we are still 
left without a decisive answer to the ques- 
tion, when does youth begin and end? 

Whether what is called consciousness is a 
Product of sensation or an underived quality 
of the soul, which uses circumstances to 
mount to the summit of being, as the body 
uses the mountain top to survey the plains 
and valleys or the stairs of an observatory 
to reach a point to gain a more commanding 
view of the stars, need not enter into this 
inquiry. It is enoughto say that it comes 
in some way. ‘It is a kind of second birth 


when the cord which holds life to things is 
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severed. In the first birth a separate career 
of material existence is begun. In this spir- 
itual birth life enters upon a separate men- 
tal career. With moreor less vividness we 
can recall a time when we began to be self- 
revealed. Our selfhood was established. 


Whether this inner revelation came from 


earth or sky; whether, as the scientists say, 
it was slowly formed by experience in this 
life, or, as the poets say, is the sudden ris- 
ing over the horizon of this existence of a 
‘‘star that hath had elsewhere its setting,” 
we cannottell. Onething is sure, however: 
in some way it comes to all, Lying back in 
that refulgent forenoon of life is an hour 
possessing a brightness which made it out- 
Shine all others then and makes it mem- 
orablenow above allits companions. Back 
of it lies night, oran indistinct twilight. 
On this side of it lies stretched the long day 
of the soul, with its thought and action and 
responsibility. What befell to life beyond 
it we cannottell, for memory has kept no 
record of it. Deep and silent roll the waves 
of Lethe over those early years, submerging 
all their hurts and healings, their tears and 
laughter. On this side itis not so. What 
has befallen life has graven its impression 
so deep that nothing can wear it away. The 
thought and action, the attempts and fail- 
ures, the splendors and the ylooms, the 
climbings toward purity and the falls toward 
sensual mire are all in view; and, like him 
of the myth, no wishes, no prayers can 
make them wholly forgotten. Wonderful is 
the history of the soul! 


In a general way the beginning of con- 
sciousness, or the inner revelation oi life, 
may mark the farther boundary of—youth. 
Then being enters upon a higher stage of ac- 
tion. A new apprenticeshipis begun. An- 
other degree is conferred upon the young 
candidate and aspirant for mastery ot the 
mystic rites of the strange temple of life. 
The youth becomes a disciple of power. 
Every day a new lessonis set. From learn- 
ing that things are, he must learn their use. 
Within is force; without resistance. The 
youth is placed here to give a new example 
of the way in which the innercan gain a vic- 
tory overthe outer. He has learned to walk 
upon the earth; now he is to wrest from it 
food and wealth. Hehas learned to breathe 
air; now he must learn how to mould itinto 
words of love, of eloquence, of wisdom, and 
make them his winged messengers. All that 
he sees, hears, touches he is to master and 
make the servants of his will. From the 
time that he learns the use of his senses on 
to the hour when gravitation and the light- 
ning become his trained agents, and every. 
thing from the flowers to the stars lend them- 
selves to express his meanings, he is perpet- 
ually learning the secret of dominion—that 
the soul is finally to put all things beneath 
it and find that the universe is only realized 
thought. Consciousness is the point of de- 
parture from senseto spirit. Itis the dawn 
ofimmortality. It is what man shares with 
Deity. 

Youth marks the arrival of personal re- 
sponsibility. The child is under control of 
a personal will,not his own. But there comes 
a time when theimpersonal will or the law of 
theuniverse-beginsto issuecommands. The 
young man must learn the meaning of cause 
and effect. He must study events and learn 
the nature ofthings. The parents have taught 
the child that fire will burn, that water will 
drown, that poison will kill, and have arbi- 
trarily guarded it against these dangers. But 
after atime the youth has cast off this ex- 
ternal check and he is left free to decide his 
own relation to fire and water and poison. 
He begins to see that all penalties are 
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natural. The crime and its punishment 
grow upon the same stem, and the only way 
to escape the one is to avoid the other. 
Authority is in his own bosom. What he 
did before from outward force, now he does 
from inward necessity. He must not only 
obey, but he must enact the law of obedience, 
If he violates law, he is at once the criminal 
at the bar and the judge on the bench; and, 
when the case is heard, he must pass sen- 
tence upon himself. Let him be assured, 
too, that there are sheriffs enough standing 
by to see that the sentence is executed with- 
out any mitigation or reprieve. Once the 
task was set tor him, and he only had to 
perform it. Now he must not only do, but 
he must choose the task to be done, and 
with every choice incur the risk of making a 
mistake. Once he was told to go and where 
to go. Now heis aconstant traveler, and 
must decide his road and direction. Once 
he obeyed the voice of another, saying: 
‘‘Thou shalt.’’ Now he waits to hear him- 
self say: ‘‘I must,’’ No more he fears the 
rod orthe rebuke of teacher or parent, but 
often he ‘‘trembles like a guilty thing sur- 
prised”’ when brought face to tace with his 
own higher self. 


Blessed is that young man who, in trans- 
ferring his allegiance from external to in- 
ternal authority, does not pass througha 
period of anarchy, an interregnum of out- 
lawry, awild French Revolution period when 
passions, unrestrained, sweeping through 
nis life like devastating flames, leave black- 
ened ruins in their path. Happy he to whom 
the law without and the law within are 
identical; who discovers that the law imposed 
upon him inchildhood by external authority, 
made operative and binding by force or by 
filial affection and veneration, is one with the 
law which now he freely chooses. How 
careful should all guardians of the children 
be to mix wisdom with all their instruction, 
to base their authority upon reason, so that 
when young manhood is reached the law will 
not need to be reversed or even revised, 
because itis the law of the universe. The 
young man is almost invulnerable who sees 
that the commands issued in the school and 
the home are one with those now issued from 
the throne of his'own heart. There is no 
contradiction, no break anywhere in the 
order of things. No miracle will be wrought 
for him. Only by obedience to these com- 
mands can he find and fulfil his destiny. 
When the sun shines and the rivers roll and 
the trees grow, and when hedoesa duty and 
his heart glows at the sight of a courageous 
deed, and he gives himself in uncorrupted 
love, they are all obeying the law of their 
being—laws graven by the hand of God. 


The end and aim of life is character—the 
enthronement of truth and virtue. How 
shall this endbe reached? What abundant 
material is furnished by nature out of which 
the young man is to construct a noble life? 
Form, color, sound, motion, seasons, 
thought, feeling, love and laughter and long- 
ing are lying at hand for this builder. How 
and what shall he build? Itis not surprising 
that those who have left those years behind 
them are full of solicitude for those who are 
now living the years of youth. We know what 
questionsthey are asking: What shall I do? 
How shall Isucceed? What shall I believe? 
‘Shades of the prison house close upon the 
growing boy.’”’ 

Look into your boy’s eyes some day and 
you will note a change. Some mysterious 
powers have been at work within him. A 
transformation finer than any known chem- 
istry could do has beeneffected. The child- 
ish light has faded from his eyes. A new 
earnestness overspreads his face and colors 
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every action. A new tone is in his voice. 
His carriage becomes more erect. Hence- 
forth you must meet him on a little different 
ground. Now he is nota child to be com- 
manded; he is a companion to be reasoned 
with. You can detect in him a craving for 
something, he knows not what himself, but it 
is an appetite of the soul as real and inexor- 
able as anything physical. Alas! youknowit 
is for something which he never has found and 
which he nevershall find. You dare not tell 
him that that hunger can never be satisfied. 
You pity him; but while you pity him you i1n- 
wardly thank God that he hasit. He isseen 
rejoicing in the possession of strength. The 
circles ofhislifeare enlarging. You rejoice, 
too, in this, but you are full of solicitude. 
Fire and powder are perilously close to- 
gether. Powers are registering their pre- 
sence which, guided, will further,—unguided, 
will wreck,—life. Windsare behindand rocks 
before, and this young mariner is running 
aloft more sail. Whois atthe helm? Isit 
passion or reason? When the Greek wan- 
derer sailed past the enchanted islands he 
tied himself to the mast, and in a few hours 
he had gone past all danger. The young 
man must fasten himself to reason, not for 
a few hours, but every day of his life. 
The sirens are singing their songs, and if 
passion holds the helm he will be lost. 

In a letter to a friend Lowell speaks of 
their college days, and how hopeful and 
bright everything seemed. He says: ‘‘Never 
were we so confident of being able to do the 
great things, that we never have done, 
asthen.’’ Butthat confession came long 
after college days were past. It is a common 
experience that he records. One often won- 
ders in middle life what has become of the 
resolutions that he heard clothed in such fine 
language twenty years before. How scanty 
the fulfilment of those splendid promises! 
One can find good reasons for his own failure 
to make the deeds of his middle years match 
the intentions of his early years; but he is 
surprised that all his companions have sim. 
ilar excuses. It is doubtless rightthat youth 
can dream dreams and paint lifein rich hues. 
Young men and maidens promise everything. 
For them the world seems to exist anew. 
Never was love or lover liketheirs. Their 
home will shame all others. The starsin 
the sky, the flowers in the field, the birds in 
the orchardshall all exist for it,and they shall 
not be more constant or sweet or melodious 
than their love. It will transform the world. 
Life will never again be cheerless or solitary, 

We ought not to take any of the luster 
away from the picture by suggesting that the 
fate of humanity is upon them, They will 
learn that in due time. There is only one 
gate through which youth can pass into man- 
hood, and that is the gate of experience. 
How gladly would parents introduce their 
children into the larger field of life by some 
other than the way by whichthey came. But 
Nature will not have itso. We have learned, 
the parents say, so many thingsthat have 
cost us much pain—that money must be 
earned before it is spent; that waste makes 
want, whether it is means or food or 
strength or time or virtue that is recklessly 
squandered; that the reaping is like the sow- 
. ing; that vice of every kind works an irre- 
parable hurt; that folly has the furies for at- 
tendants. ‘‘Howdid you learn this?” Nature 
asks, 
‘Your children must attend the same school, 
then,’”’ Nature replies. Life is not a pleasure 
excursion. The youth must be set upon the 
earth. He must learn the meaning of dis- 
tance and resistance. He must learn to do 
without somethings that he wants. He must 
learn to bear mortification and defeat and 
slander. He must be cast out and learn the 


‘‘By experience,’’ answer is given. . 
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meaning of barrenness and scant appre- 
ciation and loneliness and failure by coming 
in actual contact with them. 

‘*The youth who hopes the prize to gain 

All arts must try and every toil sustain.” 

Thus says nature, speaking through human 
experience. But is says more than that. 
Ihe young man can pass through the world 
amid all its mixed instrumentalities, and, if 
he makes reason his guide, be furthered by 
them all. Everything educates him who is 
thus guided. O young man, led by thisangel, 
favorite of God art thou! Led by instinct, 
the bee roams amid the flowers through the 
Summer days and turns what it gathers into 
honey. To thee is given a finer power. 
Guided by reason, thou canst roam over the 
fields of earth where the poisonous weeds 
and the sweet flowers grow together; and, 
through all the summer days of life, thou 
canst gather only that which can be turned 
into truth and strength and virtue. Whoso 
thus gatherethin summer isa wise son indeed. 

Reason is not present in a large form in the 
early years. But it is equal to the life of 
those years. It is always present in sufficient 
quantity to make life noble, if only it be 
obeyed. 

In a piece of music the motive is the 
smallest form of the melody. It becomesa 
motive by being used as a pattern for imita- 
tion. The notes which form it are arbitrary. 
As the piece progresses these notes are re- 
peated again and again, until finally the 
whole movement and direction of the har- 
mony are determined by them. Ifit is the 
‘‘war motive’ that commands, or the ‘‘fire 
motive,’’ as often as these notes are struck 
the image of contending armies, or the part 
that fire has played from the time that Pro- 
metheus stole it from heaven until the last 
fire kindled upon the hearth at home, is seen 
by the mind of theinstructed listener. 

So reason may be a small part of life atits 
beginning. Only a few notes in the first 
bars of life’s mysterious harmony. But they 
are a pattern to be imitated and repeated 
until finally all the other notes of the octave 
are subdued by them. The notesof thought 
and action, of love and terror, of joy and 
woe should all be controlled and guided by 
this motive called reason. In music the 
combination of notes is partly left to chance. 
The only reason for them is inthe mind of 
the composer, Notso with a life motive. 
With it there can only be one combination. 
The young man must adopt it or his life will 
be a failure. 

This reason must not be confused with 
that form of reasoning which is found in 
books of mental training. Thereit is merely 
the action of a major and minor premise and 
the conclusion drawn from them. Correct 
forms of thought and logical expression may 
be very valuable. But that reason which is 
to guide life safely through a forest more 
dense and more mysterious than that in 
whose tangled midst Dante found himself 
when midway in his mortal career, has noth- 
ing to do with those books of Whately, or 
Mill, or Aristotle, which point out such fal- 
lacies as ‘‘begging the question” and ‘‘un- 
distributed middle.” It is much nearer and 
plainer than the contents of those books. 
It does not require a college education to 
understand it. It is only another name for 
common sense. It moves around amid all 
the near and common affairs of life. All it 
asks is that mortals exercise some good sense 
in what they do. Thatthey learn from their 
mistakes, and the mistakes of others, not to 
repeat them. When thechild has learned that 
fire burns and declines to repeat the experi- 
ment of putting its finger in the flame a sec- 
ond time, it is beginning to reason. It 
would seem that a young man might learn 
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from observation that he ought not tocommit 
avice. Butif he does not learn in that way, 
one experience ought to be sufficient to pre. 
vent him from repeating it. He does not 
need to wait until he has read some book 
upon the subject to convict him of his folly. 
A young man does not need to study ab- 
stract ethics to learn that every vice in which 
he indulges will shear him of apart of his 
moral strength; that every weakness and 
folly he permits himself will come back to 
torment him; that every kind of falsity and 
lie which he has spoken or acted will haunt 
him like hisshadow. A young man does 
not need to read all the books in a library to 
learn that he should not get drunk; that his 
language should be free from all vulgarity; 
that he should no more permit obscenity to 
live in his mind than he would permit a 
snake to live in his bosom; that his attitude 
toward women should be that of noble purity 
and such reverencé as he would demand from 
his companions for his own mother and sis- 
ters. Thecommon book of life which the 
youth finds open before him every day can 
teach all ofthat. 

It is reported that many young men have 
become skeptical. It depends entirely upon 
the ground and extent of the skepticism 
whether they will be helped or hurt by it. 
Much of the old chemistry and geology and 
agriculture and theology may be doubted 
with a net result of benefit to him who 
doubts. Butthe report is that, with some 
young men, the doubt includes everything. 
There is not only no trinity, but there is no 
God ofany kind. Thereisnot only no such 
thing as a hell and a heaven hereafter to keep 
persons virtuous in this life, but there are 
no sanctions for virtue anywhere, There is 
noimmortality for the soul, because there is 
no such thing as the soul. There is no God 
in heaven, and there is no good on the earth. 
The church is a fraud; religion is supersti- 
tion; business men are all dishonest and all 
women are false; nobody can be trusted; 
everything is bad, and, no matter if it is. 

Such skepticism can only be acalamity. 
Itis notthe result of reason. Itis the re- 
sult of unreason and vanity. At first it 
might be thought that this kind of young 
man 1S a product peculiar tothis age. But 
it is probable that every period produces a 
few specimens ofthis kind. At least he is 
not a recent arrival upontheearth. Hewas 
present inthetime of Plato. That philoso- 
pher said that young men sometimes thought 
they were reasoning when they were only 
destroying. They were not reasonable crea- 
tures at all; they were ‘‘more like puppy 
dogs, who only knew enough to tear things 
to pieces.”’ Thatclass of young men are 
not wise except in their own estimation. 
They are not of much importance while in 
this condition, and not much can be done 
for them. They can only be passed by while 
they are permitting their vanity to control 
their opinions. Time will do something for 
them—time, and leaving them alone. 

But the young man who is in earnest will 
find no difficulty in carrying his reason along 
into religion. It will only help to confirm 
his great beliefs and expectations, He is 
never more reasonable than when heis open- 
ing his mind to receive those great truths 
which bear upon them the stamp of all the 
ages. Reason may carry one along through 
days when certain doctrines are doubted, 
but this same reason will lead him forward 
through that twilight into a great day of 
belief and action. I violate no confidence, I 
hope, in giving a sentence or two contained 
in aletter from a young person in the far 
west. The letteris only one among many 
received similar in character. After speak- 
ing of certain sentiments, the writer says: 
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«When reading them I feel that I am nearer 
the Infinite One. I was reared in an orthodox 
church, but gave up because [ could not be- 
lieve the doctrines, and became an agnostic; 
but now I am convinced that there is a doc- 
trine of religion which is reasonable, lasting 
and sustaining. May the good work go on.”’ 
Here is one whose reason has been a faithful 
guide because it was trusted in all earnest- 
ness and sincerity, 

So all young men should be guided by 
reason. It is not the enemy of the romantic 
period of life. It justifies human love. It is 
not the foe of pleasure; but it separates 
pleasure from sin and turnsit into happiness. 
It does not forbid wealth; but it says it must 
be gained honorably. It does not destroy 
religion; it rather makes it seem more real 
and more vast. Itis the friend of all good- 
ness. The young man who makes it his 
daily companion will escape many mistakes 
and follies and sins in the early years; will 
escape much sorrow and loss of power in the 
middle years; and he will move gently along 
through allthe after years of life with a crown 
of peace upon his forehead woven and placed 
there by this blessed angel. 
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Che home 


“Our datly life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way.” 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun,—Had prophets waited till everybody was ready, 
would any reform ever have occurred? 


M®on.—If clay has mounted into my soul, how high 
shall my soul mount? 


Tues.—Your amount of righteous will is your war- 
rant. 


Wied.—The prodigal came to his father when he 
came to himself. 


Tbhurs.—Hope is the mind’s angel-guide. 
¥ri.—The man retiecting becomes the child again. 


Sat.—Sin has a ministry and is one of God’s sharp- 
est tools. 
—C. A. Bartol. 
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The Place fora Boy. 


I send him away in the morning, 
When the sun is low in the east, 
And he does not mind our parting, 
Does not mind it in the least. 
For in the school-room, I tell him, 
[s the place for a boy to be, 
So he says good-bye with many a smile 
And he throws a kiss back to me, 


But, oh! at last in the evening, 
When the sun is low in the west, 
I see him coming home to me, 
My dearest and my best. 
I forget what I say in the morning, 
And I think we both agree 
That in mother’s lap by the fireside 
Is the place for a boy to be. 
—New Orleans Chronicle. 
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The Story of a Squirrel, 


About a year ago a baby squirrel was 
found crawling helplessly at the foot of one 
of the great pine trees at Round Lake. He 
was the most fascinating bit of silvery-gray 
and white babyhood that could be imagined. 
He had a tip-tilted pink nose and a slender 
plume of a tail that gave no promise of the 
great feathery proportions it afterwards 
attained. 

He fell into kindly keeping, and was 
brought up in one of the cottages, like Pip, 
of ‘‘Great Expectations,” ‘‘by hand,” When 
he had attained the age of four weeks, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, he began to 
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eat nuts. Candy was given to him, occasion- 
ally ripe apples and other tidbits. He built 
a nest in the eaves of the cottage and estab. 
lished himself in his home. He was sent 
out into the woods when he was about six 
weeks old and learned the secret ot climb- 
ing the heights of the great pine trees and 
leaping from bough to bough. He found 
where the sweetest forest nuts grew and 
learned all the pleasures of wild squirrel 
life. Nevertheless he did not desert his 
human friends, but came back regularly to 
his nest as soon as the shadows of evening 
began to gather. After snow came the little 
fellow would come into the house several 
times during the day, apparently for no 
other purpose than to warm himself by the 
glowing hearth-fire in the living-room. He 
was full of frolic on these occasions, sat by 
the fire and danced on the lounge, making 
the most picturesque little circles in the air 
in the progress of his play. 

A ball of rubber, a spool of gay silk, al- 
most anything, became a plaything. He 
played with paper napkins, and rolled them 
into the most absurd crinkly ballsfor no 
purpose but play. 
disappear in the midst of his fun and return 
with an air of ‘‘on business bent,’’ bringing 
a couple of nuts, which he would proceed 
to put down the back of the neck of any fe- 
male friend who might be playing with him; 
he shunned the male shirt collar, As he 
never looked for these nuts again, it was 
Supposed that he regarded them as his 
contribution to the support of the family, 
and did not consider his friends in the light 
of walking store-houses for his own benefit. 
He was very fond of candy, and showed 
delight whenever a box of tresh Jdo0n-bons 
was opened. He would take one and then 
another when they were offered to him, and 
would eat therm with the air of a connoisseur 
in sweets. After this he would smooth 
down the lace papers around the candy-box 
with his deft little paws and tuck them 
around the remainder of the candy, watching 
to see the cover put on. He neverattempted 
to take any away to ‘‘store’”’ as he did nuts. 
He trusted apparently tohis human friends 
to save the candy for him, a confidence 
which was often abused. 

About Christmas time the little squirrel 
left his friends. It was mating season, and 
they had long known that there was another 
little gray squirrel in the woods to whom he 
took nuts. They could see him leaping (or 
thought they could) about in the: great 
branches of the highest hemlocks, but ap- 
parently he had forgotten his friends. When 
Spring came the workmen who were repair- 
ing the cottage found a little squirrel who 
often came about and showed an appetite 
for cooked dainties in their luncheon pails. 
On one occasion a piece of custard pie was 
missing, and the man looked up and saw a 
gray squirrel sitting under a tree with a 
piece of pie in- his paws, eating it gravely 
down from the point, in human fashion, not 
nibbling the crust in vulgar rat-fashion 
style. Apprehension was felt that the little 
pet squirrel was the thief, but nothing more 
was heard of him during the summer mating 
season. Inthe fall, whenthe nutting sea- 
son was at its height, the squirrels in the 
grove, owing to a partial failure of the nut 
crop, were unusually clamorous at the cot: 
tage doors. There came with them onelittle 
fellow who forcibly demanded entrance, 
instead of timidly standing off like the 
others. He sprang up at the door and 
scratched like the old pet for admittance. 
When he was let in he proceeded to bury 
nuts about the cottage in all his old places. 
One of the young ladies tried the effect of 
drumming on the lounge, a movement which 
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the year before would invariably set him 
into an ecstasy of play. 

He answered the signal and laid himself 
on his back and played in the old kittenish 
fashion. A squirrel’s movements are so 
much lighter and more rapid than those of 
a kitten that the comparison seems inade- 
quate. It is a thing of the wild forest, a 
beauty of motion born amid the waving pine 
needles—a grace that cannot be compared 
with that of any domestic thing. The lit- 
tle squirrel from this moment was known. 
In his mute, wild way he had told his story. 
He now comes regularly to the cottage and 
asks to come in. He sleeps in the pine 
trees, but in the cold, gray dawn he comes 
to the bedroom windows and flattens his 
nose against the pane, and pleadsto be let 
in and have breakfast with the family.— Wew 
York Tribune. 
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What The Mule Said. 


A civil engineer tells this story: 

While overseeing a gang of men who, 
witn mule teams, were hauling loads of dirt, 
a friend of mine—a ventriloquist— came up 
and stood by my side, watching the men at 
work. 

Presently a mule, driven by a large, red- 
headed and flery-tempered Irishman, balked 
when right in front of where my friend and [ 
were Standing. The Irishman soon lost his 
temper, and began to belabor the animal 
with his whip. Everynowand thenthe mule 
would turn his head and look reproachfully 
at the angry Irishman, but still refused to 
budge. 

‘‘Now just watch the Irishman,’’ the ven. 
triloquist whispered in my ear. 

Atthat moment Pat, losing all patience, 
gave the animal a tremendous kick in the 
ribs with his heavy boot. 

The mule turned his head, and looking 
the Irishman in the face, opened his mouth— 

“Don’t you do that again!” The voice 
sounded as though it came direct from be- 
tween the mule’s parted lips. 

The whip dropped from the Irishman’s 
hand. Fora momenthe stared at the mule, 
and then, without uttering a word, he 
whirled about and bolted down the street as 
fast ashis two legs could take him.—-Our 
Dumb Animals. 
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A Boy Again. 


The director of one of our large corpora- 
tions was inthe habit of prowling around 
the office. One morning he happened to 
come across the dinner pail of the office boy. 
His curiosity led him to take off the cover. 
A slice of home-made bread, two doughnuts, 
and a piece of apple pie tempted the mil- 
lionaire’s appetite. He became a boy again, 
and the dinner pail seemed to be the one he 
carried sixty years ago. Just then the office 
boy came in and surprised the old man eat- 
ing the pie—he had finished the bread and 
doughnuts. ‘‘That’s my dinner you’re eat- 
ing!’ said the boy. “Yes, sonny, I suspect 
it may be, butit’s a first-rate one for all that. 
I’ve not eaten so good a one for sixty years.” 
‘‘There,’’ he added, as he finished the pie, 
‘‘take that and go out and buy yourself a 
dinner, but you won’t get so good a one,’”’ 
and he handed the boy a five dollar bill. — 
Exchange. 
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AT THE Baltimore conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church Bishop Andrews, of 
New York, said: ‘‘Dr. Parkhurst has donea 
great work in New York, but the trouble 
about it, as I see it, is that there will bea 
great many weaklings over the country en- 
deavoring to imitate him.” 
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Che Liberal ficld. 


Krecdowmt, kellow 


si ip and Character in Religion. 


Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


National 


At a meeting of the Council of the Na- 
tional Conference held at 25 Beacon street, 
on March 14th, 
voted to hold a meeting of the conference 
October 21st, 22d, 


23d and 24th of the present year. 


Boston, it was unanimously 
in Washington, D. C.,, 
This ac- 
tion was taken after careful consideration had 
been given to a report from the secretary 
and treasurer who, at a previous meeting, 
were appointed a special committee to visit 
Washington and ascertain whether suitable 
accommodations can be found for the confer- 
ence in that city under such circumstances as 
to give opportunity for social meetings and 
conferences resembling those at Saratoga, 
and upon what terms .these can be obtained. 
The committee reported that Metzerott’s 
Music Hall has a sufficient seating capacity 
for our largest gatherings, and, with its large 
committee rooms, it affords excellent accom- 
modations forthe meetings of the conference. 
Its acoustic properties are good. The Coun- 
cil voted to enter into a contract for the use 
of the hall for a rental ot $400. 
The committee also reported that they 
were able to make arrangements for the ac- 
commodation of over two thousand persons 
at the large hotels in the city at prices rang- 
ing from $2.50 to $4.00 per day, 


tion of from one third to one half the regu- 


a reduc- 


lar rates. Excellent accommodations can also 


be found 


houses at prices as low as two dollars per 


day. 

On the recommendation of the committee, 
the Council voted to make the Arlington 
Hotel the conference headquarters during 
the meetings. This hotel, which is easy of 
access to the guests of all the other large 
hotels, 
neighborhood, 
tions for all the social gatherings of the con- 


ference, and its accommodations 


most of which are in the immediate 
ofters its superb accommoda- 


are even 
more ample than those afforded at Saratoga. 
The other hotels which offer a reduced rate 
are the Ebbitt, the Shoreham, the Riggs, 
Willard’s and the National. Full particulars 
as to the rates at all these hotels, 
with all other necessary information, will be 


together 


given later. 


in many‘of the large boarding 


adopted the main features of. a program for 
the which, when 
worked up in all its details, will assure, it is 


Washington meetings 
confidently believed, a very successful meet- 
ing of the conference,—one which will mark 
the beginning of a new era of constructive 
1). W. MOREHOUSE, 


General Secretary. 


work. 


The Western Unitarian Conference. 
Since the 14th of February the secretary 
has received the following sums from the 
churches named: 
ee a ey 


[La Porte, 


Kalamazoo, Mich..... 15 oO 
NEY WOU sc recede bebvuvesyes 15 oo 
Sterling, Ill.. TUYIEES ? Loree ee 
Wisconsin C idibiee MUGS: cis édepeccacts 4S 


Thus far the following charches, having 
contributed not less than tey dollars to the 
conference since last May, are entitled to 
send delegates to the conference meeting at 
May 14, 15 and 16: Boston; Mass., 
All Souls; Eau Claire, 
Ind.; 
Manistee, 
N. ¥e35t 


Chicago, 
Unity; Chicago, IIl., 
Wis.; Elgin, LIl.; 
Wis. : Ialamazoo, 
Monmouth, IIl.: 
Mo., Unity; St. 


Hobart, 
Mich.; 
lkLochester, 


Minn. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Political Equality 


Janesville, 
Mich.; 
. Louis, 


Paul, 


The Chicago 
will hold its last public meeting for the sea- 


League 


son Saturday, April 6, at 
Women’s Club Hall, 


Che subject for discussion will be, ‘*Have the 


2:30 p. m., at 


15 Washington street. 


Cwo Leading Political Parties Any Distinc- 
tive Principles? If So, What Are They?’’ It 
‘*Why 
Marion Foster 


will be considered under three heads: 
[ am a Republican,’’ by Mrs. 
‘‘Why | Am a Democrat,’’ by 
‘Why | Aman 
by Mrs. Celia P. Woolley. 
THE CHICAGO BRANCH of the W,W. U.C. 
Third Unitarian Church, 
Box lunch 12:30. At 
read on ‘*The 
God,’’ Miss F. 
Modern Unitarian 


Washburn: 
lr. Julia 
Independent,’’ 


Llolmes Smith; 


will meet at the 
Thursday, April 4. 
2 o’clock papers will be 
of the 
L. Roberts, 
Mrs. 


by Miss 


Idea of 
‘+The 


Lucretia Efhnger. 


Growth 
and 
To be dis- 
Miss 


are most cor- 


[dea,’’ 
cussed Sadie American and 
furfiata Stafford. All 


dially invited to attend. 


women 


B. C. REED, Sec. 


Battle Creek, Mich 
The Independent Congregational Church 
in this city has been listening for the last 
Mr. 
Geohegan, and the society isso much pleased 


three weeks to the preaching of Rev. 


with him that they have extended to hima 
call. Mr. 
minister until a few months ago, when he 


Geohegan was a Congregational] 


resigned for the purpose of having more free- 
invited 
to fillthe Unitarian pulpit at Beverley, Massa- 


dom of utterance. He was at once 


Congregational minister. 


Baraboo, Wis. 


chusetts, where he had been preaching as a 


The people of the Free Congregational 


Church, and has received a call from that 
society. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 
The church here, which - Mr. 
founded, has been unoccupied since last sum- 


Maxson 


mer. with the exception of one Sunday, when 
Rev. Mr. Niles, of Menomonie, preached in 
it. On March 17th, the western secretary 
preached for the people, and they held an 
informal meeting after the services and de- 
cided to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of: hearing the liberal lecturers now being 
sent out from Chicago under the auspices of 


the Liberal Congress. ‘lhe first lecturer will 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE 


ART EM BROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 


185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 


be Mr. Underwood, who will speak for them 


on March 3Ist. 
Hampshire Ill. 

The liberal society, organized here a week 
ago last Sunday,at its meeting Sunday evening 
adopted asa name Christian Union Society. 
Among-the objects of the society,as stated in 
the by-laws adopted last Sunday,are‘‘the pro 
motion of the religious, moral and intellect- 
ual standard of the community. To secure 
speakers, irrespective of creed, not attempt- 
ing a church organization, but striving to 
work in the same line of thought and pur- 
pose. ‘This society shall hold weekly meet- 
ings, every Sunday evening.”’ Everybody 
is cordially invited to join the society. 

Rev. James Gorton, a Universalist minister 
from Chicago, addressed a largely attended 
meeting of the society at Hathaway’s Hall 
last Sunday evening, on ‘*‘Sin and Penalty.’’ 
The meetings will be held at Hathaway’s 
Hall every Sunday evening. Speakers of all 


denominations will be secured. 
Ind. 


Indianapolis papers report 


Indianapolis, 
The a third 
meeting held March If and resulting in the 
organization of the Free Church and the 
adoption of the following bond of union: 


1. This society is not founded upon the 
dead and moldy past, nor limited by any 


the Talmud is but a name, 
times, when one is not a Rabbinical Student. 
can hardly hope to drink deeply at the foun- 
tain of Talmudic lore ; 
hundred maxims, proverbs and sayings from 
that stupendous work, the Talmud, is not out 
of place. 


Bound in Cloth, - - 


NEW--JUST PUBLISHED. 
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oe BY .«s- 
REV. HENRY COHEN. 


To thousands of Jews and Christians 
and in these busy 


a collection of a few 


A glance through the pages of this little 


work will show the purity of Jewish moral 
teachings, and bring home to the uninitiated, 
some of the teachings of Jewish Ethics. 


The work consists strictly of 600 7almuaic 
Sayings, and the subjects are alphabetically 


arranged; the Headings are as comprehensive 
as the general run of quotation book titles 
usually are. 


The book is printed on extra heavy book 
paper, 100 pages, in large clear type. 


Bound in Fancy Card Board Cover, - 35c. 
- 50¢c. 
The above price includes FREE delivery. 


BLOCH & CO., 175 Dearborn St , 
CHICAGO. 


teacher, prophet, book, superstition, creed, 
dogma, form or ceremony. It stands pledged 
to the principles of individual freedom in be 

lief and religion; its fellowship is co-extensive 
with humanity, and it isin the deepestsense a 
free, progressive church. It is founded upon 
justice, righteousness and the good in human 
nature; and the realization, in the individual 
and in society, of the highest moral ideal of 
humanity; and the dissemination of the 
spirit of harmony, peace, benevolence, 
mercy, charity, reverence and love, guided by 
the head, heart and hand. 


2. Pledged to the promotion of a uni- 
versal religion, outside of, untrammeled by, 
and in open and avowed independence of all 
special creedal religions and theirsects, seek- 
ing and accepting the good and true in all 
things, and rejecting the false wherever 
found. 
3. Being finite, without seeking to limit, 
define or describe the infinite, we recognize 
the existence of, our duty to, and love for the 


Awarded 
Highest —_— Fair. 


Church here have a pleasant way of giving 
their pastor a surprise party on his birthday 
Rev. Mr. Douthit 
was fortunate enough to have a birthday re- 
cently and realized how pleasant it is to grow 


with a substantial present. 


old among one’s friends. 
Boston, Mass. 
The secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association announces that in the future it 
will be impossible for the Unitarian churches 
to get the large sums formerly asked for and 
obtained,—-whether for college towns or any 

other. 

Decorah, la. 
Rev. George A. Skilling, formerly settled 
over the People’s Association in Princeton, 
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Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


T# BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the ‘Natural 
Method.” Instruction is not bytranslation. but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE FPRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc,; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 

The Powder Point Hall is now added to th: othe 
buildings. and its novel arrangement is wel) 
adapied to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home lite for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S ® 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory an? 
practice. 
Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute 
219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Il. 


. » isscarcely less attractive 
p alifornia than the Winter season 


there. You may duubt 


*, Summer this. Itisexplained and 


verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘*To California and Back.’’ For 

free copy, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones 


—— O — — 


I. Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s grou, 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Ham 
oi the Artist.”’ 


il, The Selfisnness of Grief 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Ples 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 


somewhat the gloom of 
death. 
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_ This book has grown from the author’s ‘*What 
is the Bible?” published in 1878, butit “tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
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It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 
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Infinite Creator and Ruler of the Universe, 
known by whatever name. 

4. Weaccept the “Golden Rule’’ as our 
rule and guide of action toward the human 
family, no test belief being exacted. We 
welcome all to our fellowship who favor 
righteousness, the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood and sisterhood of all the 
children of men. 

5. Weearnestly protest against wrong and 
injustice, licentiousness, slavery, intemper- 
ance, avarice and war, with their wanton 
destruction of peace, virtue, treasure and 
human life; the disregard of national arbitra- 
tion and the rights of the human family, and 
will seek to protect mankind from the hor- 
rors they inflict. 

6. Society, as now constituted, is a mass 
of discords, persecutions, selfishness, pre- 
judice, pride, competition, ignorance, creeds 
and shams, with a fruitage of insanity, 
wrong, poverty and crime that are destruc- 
tive of man’s highest conceptions of a future 
existence, and should have no place with us 
who aspire to ideal conditions and the estab- 
lishment of righteousness, love and law, ac- 
cepting the perfection of all the social, 
moral, intellectual and religious faculties as 
the ultimate destiny of mankind. 

7. The world is our country, and to do 
good our religion; therefore, we do not bare 
the back tothe lash of oppression and unjust 
conditions, but procl>im the gospel of dis- 
content and opposition to all thatis wrong. 
The antagonistic forces now rapidly ap- 
proaching each other must be prevented from 
clashing. The natural products and boun- 
ties of nature, life, liberty, home, compet- 
ence and happiness, and equal opportunity 
to secure them, are the common heritage of 
all mankind, and can only be secured, held 
and enjoyed by mutual association, union and 
to-operation, guided by justice, love and in. 
celligence. : 

8. Recognizing freedom, fellowship, love 
and works as evidences of character, and rea- 
son, experience and conscience as the final 
authority in morals and religion, we join 
heads, hands and hearts together for good 
fellowship and helpfulness, and to free our- 
selves and others from the cruel, unjust con- 
ditions that surround us, which are the direct 
results of false economic and religious sys- 
tems. 

g. Taking love and truth for our guide, 
we are more concerned with the elevation of 
mankind in every way, and the enfoldment 
of a pure, loving, helpful spirit, the kingdom 
of heaven at hand here and now, than with 
the future; for if we do our duty in this life, 
the future will be all we deserve or desire, as 
there is a balm to the weary soul in the evi- 


day, a link in eternity,—an earnest of a con- 
scious, active, living existence hereafter. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Owing to Miss Bartlett’s continued illness, 
the pulpit of the People’s Church was filled 
March 3d and March toth by Mrs. Delia A. 
Robb, of Jackson. March 17th, Miss Bart- 
lett spoke on **The Story of Trilby and Its 
Lesson,’’ and on March 24th, ‘*From War to 
Peace.’’ This latter service was under the aus- 
pices of the Junior Guild, which presented 
a peace flag to the church on that occasion. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

We learn from the daily press that Rev. 
Henry Secrist; pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church here, surprised his congregation by 
handing in his resignation yesterday. The 
church society has unanimously requested 
Mr. Secrist to withdraw his resignation. Mr. 
Secrist says that his action was not on ac- 
count of any difficulty between himself and 
the society. He hasno plans for the future. 


Sterling, IU. 

A most helpful and inspiring missionary 
meeting was held in this place Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, March roth, 20th 
and 21st. Rev. A. N. Alcott preached 
Tuesday evening an admirable sermon on 
“What We Need Most in Religion.’’ He 
was followed by Mr. Gould, the Western 
Secretary, and by Rev. Seward Baker, the 


‘|new minister of the People’s Church at Ster- 


ling and Rock Falls. Wednesday evening 


Rev. C. F. Elliott of Hinsdale gave a strong 


dences we have that earth life is a passing}: 
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and suggestive address on 
Selves.’’ 


‘Our Larger 
He claimed that self-interest and 
self-love are right, but that we must stretch 
our ‘*Selves’’ out to cover the family, the 
city, the nation and the world. Mr. Alcott 
and Mr. Gould also spoke briefly on the 
same subject. Thursday afternoon there 
was a wellattended meeting at which Messrs. 
Alcott and Gould spoke on the work of a 
people’s church, In the evening-Mrs. Wool- 
ley, of Geneva, gave a most profound and 
helpful paper on ‘‘Liberty and Loyalty in 
Religion,’” comparing the two forces to 
attraction and repulsion in chemistry, or to 
the centripetal and centrifugal forces in the 
solar and stellar systems. The human soul 
was constantly pulled toward the past of its 
ancestry, while at the same time it was drawn 
away from the past toward the _ Infinite. 
There were many hopeful signs to be seen 
that the People’s Church had come to stay. 
The large and steadily growing congregation 
and the many young people and the espe- 
cially large proportion of men present, showed 
that the interest of the whole community had 
Wise and faithful work on 


the part of minister and people ought to pro- 


been aroused, 


duce in a short time a self supporting church 
here and one that would be a great help to 
the entire life of these twin cities. 
Sturgis, Mich. 

To accomplish its end the Unitarian Society 
here sometimes has to work outside itself. 
Some of that work has borne fruit this winter 
in two intellectual organizations. The one 
isan Evolution Club started by a meinber of 
the Full half the 


from orthodox churches, and 


society, members are 
to most of 
them it appears to be 
thought. Prof. 


Man” John 


a new religion of 
‘‘Ascent of 
God”’ 


The other 


Drummond's 
and Fiske’s ‘‘Ildea of 
have been under consideration. 
consists in the 


movement organization] Cc 


of a ‘*‘Woman’s Club.”’” Although quite an 
old town, it has remained for Mrs. Buckley 
to arouse sufficient interest to start it. It 
promises excellent work; and will gratify the 
mother of woman’s clubs in Michigan, Mrs. 
Lucinda Stone, of Kalamazoo. The spirit of 
the Unitarian Society here is to do all the 
good for the community it can under its own 
name; and what it cannot thus do, be willing 
to do under some other. 
OFF a ET ERE EA a 
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Solicitors Wanted. 


The publishers of THE New UNIry de- 
sire to engage solicitors in every town and 
Genteel 
employment for man or woman interested in 
the cause that the journal represents. Terms 
Address, for 
further particulars, Bloch & Newman, pub- 


lishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
— ——P a 
THE MONTHLY ILLUSTRATOR, 


ance of its announcement policy, is including 
articles of more general interest than hereto- 
fore. The March number contains several 
of these, notably one upon ‘‘Early Artistic 
Watches,” by George F. Kunz, the gem 
expert; another, by Ernest Ingersoll, de- 
scribes the quaint architecture and many 
curiouscustoms of the Pueblo Indians; and 
Charles Turner tells of the scenery and le- 
gends of Killarney. All these articles are 
profusely and richly illustrated, as also are 
the articles upon certain familiar garden- 
flowers, by Lennie Greenlee; and C. H. A. 


on it. 


city to canvass for subscriptions. 


made known on application. 


in pursu- 
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Che Sunday School, 


The World Ils Saved by the Breath of the Schoo) 


CAtldren. 
~.. 


The Right Foundation. 

We were very glad to report to the readers 
of THE NEW UNITY last week, thatthe Cen. 
tral Church is to establish twenty-five or fifty 
Sunday schools throughout the north-west, 
This is amove in the right direction, One good 
Sunday school is worth ten poor churches, 
as we have been preaching in UNITY for the 
past few years. The Sunday school lays the 
foundation for religion in the youthful mind, 
and in three cases out of four that foundation 
will not be shaken in later life. 

It is indeed a matter of regret that these 
twenty-five or fifty Sunday schools are to use 
the orthodox methods and topics. They will 
teach the creation of a perfect pair, the fall, 
he burning bush, the ten plagues of Egypt 
and the Red Sea, the water from the rock 
and the bread from heaven, and the law 
But better 
for the child who learns 


given in thunder on Mount Sinai. 
this than nothing; 
this and believes it will believe that there is a 
Power which cares for man and which helps 
the good and harms the bad. 

But how much better it would be if all 
these Sunday schools should be taught the 
truth about this word as science has revealed 
ittous. If this were done, there would be 
no danger of having the public schools de- 
molish these foundations by geology, astron- 
omy and history, and by the great new world 
theory of evolution. If the right foundations 
were laid the public schools and the Sunday 
schools would help each other instead of be. 
ing mutually destructive, as is the case now. 
Religion would then be the natural result of 
our public school education instead of being 
something that only the ignorant and unedu. 


cated can accept. 
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Contributions to the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. 


Since our last acknowledgment we have 
received the following sums:— 
I a 


Geneva, Ill..... 5.00 


We trust all of the schools which use our 
publications will feel like sending something, 


even though it be only a small amount. 


Che Study Club. 


Anowled ge is lower. 


Topics for Thought. 

The secretary of the Western Unitarian 
conference sent to all the ministers of the 
Conference a request for topics which they 
would like to have discussed at our coming 
conference. Of course, in a program of only 
six or eight papers, it would be impossible to 
avail ourselves of all the valuable suggestions 
that were received. Some of them we have 
used. Many of the others were so good that 
we will give them here for the benefit of the 
general public: 

‘*Politics as a primary ethical study in the 
pulpit.’’ 

‘‘The impossibility of moral reform without 
social reform,’’ 

‘¢*Private property in land a fundamental 
moral wrong.” 

‘‘Self-preservation as an incentive to church 
activity and social reform.”’ 

‘‘The relation of reason to altruism.”’ 

‘*The church and social reform.”’ 

“The labor movement and spiritual reli- 
gion.’’ 

‘*‘Democracy and religion.’’ 

‘‘Industrialism and culture.’’ 

‘‘The functions and laws of altruism in so- 
cial struggle.”’ 

‘‘The unearned increment of Unitarian: 


Bjerregaard’s philosophical treatment of a 
selected series of tropical butterflies, 


ism.’’ 
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surely appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers.| ‘*The true ground of unity among the 
It is gratifying to know that a new edition has a 
heen demanded. sects. 
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a eat so out by science. These are the questions 
SUS t which our churches need to study most, and Biblical World, 


HEART - B Ek ATS these are just the questions for which our 


theological schools prepare our ministers Century Magazine, 


least, All of our divinity schools spend about 


A Book of Meditations ten times as much effort in grappling with the Cosmopolitan, 
question of the authorship of the Pentateuch Forum 
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—BY— or the Gospels as they do with the questions 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR, | *°*'*!science: Free Church Record, 
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Jones.’’ Many are to be classed with the 


above inquirer, and, although some of us Jenness Miller Monthly, 


have heard Mr. Sprague speak frequently in 


Qne Upward Look Kach tones of admiration of Mr. Jones, yet most of 


Day. us knew of him only through Mr. Sprague, ib: <M 
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buying it by the dozen, and giving it 
where it will do good.” 

One of our best known authors writes |weeks. __ Soe 
us: “Your collection of poems, ‘ One tis subject on March roth, was ‘lhe Con-| N ew World, 
Upward Look Each Day,’ is a wonder- |tributions of Science to Religion,’’ and as his 


fully good collection. It is surprising profound and able discourse came toa close, Non- Sectarian, 
thatso many excellent poems can be 


comprised in so small a compass and|?"@ he gathered his papers, we gazed at) North American Review, 
offered at so small a price.” each other, with joy in our eyes, that such a 
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Murdock, Rev. Mr. Eliot, Rev. Eliza T.. 
Wilkes and others offered to Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones high tributes and most hearty wel- 
come, 


At last Mr. Jones, obliged to hear so much 
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praise, rose to thank us for his welcome. 
He gave us, in a touching manrtr, his heart- 
felt thanks for the welcome extended him, 
which had evidently pleased as well as 
touched him. Among other words he said: 
‘*‘T have never attended my own funeral be- 
fore, and Lam touched by your kindly eulo- 
gies, but you have placed upon me an added 
burden, the duty of trying ‘‘to live up to my 
most exacting epitaph.’’ 

| About 
ments, and the rest of the evening was spent 


10:30 the ladies served refresh- 


‘In conversation, 

Tuesday evening, March 12th, Mr. Jones 
lectured at the Second Unitarian Church on 
‘‘Marcella,’’ drawing from the characters 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward has given us the 
most beautiful andennobling lessons for our 
daily lives. The lecture was all too short, 
and we were sorry when itdrew to a close. 
Wednesday evening, March 13th, he lec- 
tured at Golden Gate Hall on ‘‘Jean Fran- 
cois Millet,’’ with stereopticon illustrations. 
Thursday evening, March 14th, we had 
the pleasure of hearing him lecture at the 
Second Unitarian Church on “George Eliot”’ 
and her works, taking his characters from 
her best books, and drawing for us a lesson 
and a high ideal from each one. . Mr. Jones 
ended thus: ‘‘A woman who has written the 
thoughts and given us the noble ideals that 
George Eliot has, cou/d de nothing buta pure, 
high and noble soul.” 

Friday evening, March 15th, at Golden 
Gate Hall, Mr. Jones gave a most interest- 
ing lecture on the ‘*Cost of an Idea,’’ and 
Saturday, March 16th, at3:30 P.M , at the 
Second church, he lectured on ‘*Woman’s 
Uprising,’’ giving us a sketch of the Woman’s 
what 
women should and must become, and hold- 


Parliament at Chicago, telling us 
ing up to us an ideal life and inspiring us to 
clissb the described ladder, 

Tonight, March 17th, at the Second Uni- 
tarian Church, Mr. Jones will speak on the 
Christ.’’ The lectures have 
been well attended, and the general feeling 


‘\TGximum 


prevails hat one cannot hear Mr. Jones tvo 
vften; and 1 do not wonder that the gentle- 
man before mentioned said, **Now I hear 
nothing but Jenkin Lloyd Jones,’’ for his 
words are ringing in our ears, and _ his in- 


spiring ideals demanding a _ place in our 


hearts and lives. There will be sorrow when 
next week’s lectures draw to a close and we 
year him no more. A prophet and teacher 
will go from among us, a man too large- 
suuled and liberal to be claimed by any de- 


nomination or sect. 


his voice is silent. M.D. M. 
—_—____—>--e 
STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas CouNTY. 


use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 


S. MUIR, 


: ' free. 
‘ l f H LOWE 
3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | stantly on hand. Floral Desi is of every description F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, 0, 
TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. gel 3 Atom: STION A SPECIALTY. "Sold by Druggists, 75¢. 
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acts directly on the blood and mucous sur 


A teacher of the peo- 
ple, whose teachings will remain long after 


FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by the 


Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 


faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 


World's Fair 
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FOR 


THROAT 


and 
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COMPLAINTS 


A friend advised me to 
try Ely’s Cream Balm and 
after using tt six weeks 1 
believe myself cured of ca. 
larrh,. Ltisa most valu 
able remedy, — Fosepl 
Stewart, 624 Grand Ave., 
Brooklyn, NV. Y. 
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CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses thie 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, Protects the Membrane from 
colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 
The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives relief at 
once, 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
agreeable, Price socents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York 


IODIDE OF 
TRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
— tg stimulating and regulating its periodic 


None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 
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LADIES WHO VALUE 


A refined complexion must use Pozzoni’s 
Powder. It produces a soft & beautiful skin. 


CAVEATS, [RADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prom answer and an honest opinion, write to 
UNN & CO., who have bad nearly fifty years 
experience inthe patent business. mmunica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechab- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co, receive 
gpecia) noticein the Scientific American, and 
us are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 
, elegantly illustrated, has by ar the 
largest $5 in th 
a 


ation of any scientific wor 
“ world. ear. Sample copies sent free. 
Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
plates, in colors, and pootoara hs of new 
pouses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 
latest des contracts. Address 


igne and secure 
MUNN & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BroapwaAy:. 
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Write FarwellZ 


A-CORN SALVE co poison: 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 


AGollege-T own Pulpit 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rey. J. I. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 
1. The Soul’s Cry for God. 
Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
3. Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
and its Cure. 
4. The True Cross of Christ. 
5. Was Jesus God? 
6. Loyalty to Conviction. 


50 cents a Year. &S cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Missior 
use at reduced rates. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 


“Liberty and Life.” 


DISCOURSES BY 


E. P. POWELL. 


CONTENTS : 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SouND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is rHE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THe TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 


Nor ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DoinGc CREED. 

THE Keys. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THe RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
New YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.3 postwaid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from dc. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishiag Co., 


Che Studp Cable 


DISCIPLESHIP: THE SCHEME oF CHRISTIANITY. 
By the author of ‘The King and the Kingdom,”’ 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1894. Cloth. 8vo, 
Pp. 1X-232. 


He who reads the epilogue first may be 
tempted to throw the book aside as the pro- 
duct of a crude mind. Crude, however, is 
not the word for a mind that utters its 
thought in such simple, precise, crystalline 
English. Not that the style is wholly ad. 
mirable There is a lack of *‘tissue,” a lack of 
architectonic power in evolving the argument: 
but always a beautiful sobriety and fitness of 
diction, and at times, asin the passage which 
opens page 21, a tender and simple loveliness 
of speech. As for the matter of the book, an 
academic standard of scholarship must pro 
nouce it most unsatisfactory, There is, how 
Standard. 


none of our Biblical criticism. 


have come of this author's studies. 


student. 
terest of a delinite thesis. 


not universally obeyed.’’ ‘*To become real 


ities, not visions, they must be restricted te 
an elect band of disciples.”’ 


the ‘snapping of every earthly tie, the aban 
donment ofall other duties and relationships,’ 


Christianized and saved by asaving remnant 
a ‘‘separate class of disciples living, no 


Jesus.’’ 
convinces us that we are not such disciples 


universal compliance, 


To all this we reply 


before it philosophized itself into a refine 


ment upon stoic ethics. 


ideal. 


searching of heart. 


ism. The rest is a fine growth of tares. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ever, a message in it which mocks at such a|dogmatism. 


More is the|comments and two unpublished 


interesting faults, and yet something which] by science. 


to think that all men were urged to become|the religious problem. 


apart from the world but in the midst of the} Mich: 
world, in contempt of all worldly ambitions, 
maxims, policies, and in unfeigned, entire 
submission to the teaching, mind and will of profound 
With Tolstoi to aid him, the author with brightest divine truth. 


Jesus summoned all to renounce the world’s 
life, because the world was drawing toits end. 
The author has suggested a new process for 
the redemption of a world still expectant of 
a history, anew process although it is the 
resumption of the primitive Christian ideal 


Our author has pen- 
etrated tothe ascetic, dualistic element inthe 
thought of Jesus, which popular theology, 
Unitarian and orthodox, has explained away. 
At the same time he rouses the reader to dis- 
cover the true significance and justification of] York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1894. 
that lost fervor of severity, in its intense ap. 
prehension of the transcendency of the’ mora] 


The Christian world dare not, like this 
anonymous student, dispense with historical] 
criticism, but after the criticism it may con- 
ceivably need the guidance of just such an 
interpreterin using the results. Who can say 
but that this is Tolstoi made practicable? 
Who can say but that in just such curious 
mixtures of truth and error new currents of 
religion may be releasing themselves from 
the formalism of conventional thought? Cer- 
tainly many a professed ‘‘disciple of Jesus’’ 
will read with startled attention and with 


The wheat is to be garnered mostly in the 


first two sections, on Discipleship and Social- sets 
He SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


who reads a book to be blindly led had better 


leave this one unopened. He who ponders 
and weighs and readjusts will be grateful for 
suggestions, and his occasional smile of 
amusement will be kindly. 
wrote the reply to a critic on page 11S isa 
spirit of rare quality. But it deliberately re- 
jects the only clue to the understanding of the 
gospels, that of historical criticism; and all to 
no purpose. The thesis might still have 
been given probability, and a cloud of error 


The spirit that, 


would not have hung over the book. F. A.C. 


THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By George John Rom- 
anes. Edited by ‘Charles Gore, M. A., Canon of 
Westminster, Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. 1895. Pages 184, Price, $1.25. 


Prof, George John Romanes left some un- 
finished notes on religion which were handed, 
at his request, to Mr, Charles Gore, the 
Canon of Westminster, a friend of the late 
scientist and a representative of ecclesiastical 


Mr. Gore decided to publish 


The unknown author will have|these notes together with his own editorial 


essays On 


pity; for had this direct and sincere intuition] ‘*The Influence of Science Upon Religion,” 
been trained to appreciate and to use the/written by Romanes in 1889, and they lie 
methods of gospel criticism and to under-|now before us bearing the title ‘* Thoughts 
stand the thought of Jesus by the help of its}on Religion,”’ 

historical setting, surely a great book would 


The book shows that the late scientist was 


What] possessed of an eayerness tu believe, but was 
we actually have isa collection of the most|still unable to overcome the objections made 


He showed, nevertheless, an in- 


commands respect from the most dissentient| creasing tendency toward belief, and we are 


informed by the editor, Mr. Gore, that Pro- 


The author examines the gospels in the in- fessor Romanes ‘‘returned to that full, de 
The ‘‘commands| liberate communion with the Church of Jesus 
of Jesus were meant to be implicitly, albeit Christ which he had for so many years been 


.jconscientiously compelled to forego.” 


»} Whatever opinion we may have, the book 


Absurd, indeed, |is an obvious evidence of the importance of 


An article on the 


his **followers.’’ Such discipleship would be late Professor Romanes’ thoughts on religion, 


.|setting forth the lesson which they teach, will 
‘}appear in the April number of 7ie Monist 


The world, never yet Christian, must be|from the pen of its editor, Dr. PAUL CARus. 


,| “I Am WecL.”” THe Mopern Practice, NaAt- 
URAL SUGGESTION, OR SCIENTIA VITAE, BY C. W, 
\} Post. (Worded for Plain People.) Battle Creek, 
La VitaInn Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 147. 
A small volume on mental healing. Sim- 
At times too heated for 


judgment but 


ple, clear, forcible. 
indeed  vitalized 


While recognizing body, its organs and 


Against Tolstoi, he pleads the impossibility of functions, it declares, as does modern evo- 


_|lution, spirit alone to beits life, and with 
Emerson, that thought has more thunder-bolt 
With fazzh to 


believe and rest in these great facts, we feel 


power than electricity itself. 


sure profound renewal of life to the reader 
may follow. 

A book to arouse, strengthen and cheer 
(and to such we bid God speed in this thirsty 
world) if not wholly capable, through its pre- 
scribed treatment, of restoring to true life the 
man aStray from the normal state of poise 
and health. F. H. 


By Eliza Orne White, 
Boston and New 


WHEN MOLLIE Was SIx. 
author of Miss Brooks, &c. 


This little book is well bound and well 
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Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is cbeolutely 

pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


Imitation. the Sincerest Flattery. 


There can be no better evidence of the 
great superiority and value of those es- 
sentially English articles, the Crown La- 
vender and Perfumed Salts, invented by 
the Crown Perfumery Co., of 177 New 
Bond St., and sold by them on a large 
scale for many years, than the manner 
in which attempts are made to copy them 
by rival houses. In some instances both 
bottle and contents are imitated; in 
others, to avoid persecution, while the 
article itself is imitated, the bottle of 
some other house is imitated. It is our 
duty to warn our readers against all 
these disgraceful imitations, French, 
English and American, for while the 
compliment paid to the Crown Perfumery 
Co. is no doubt sincere, the public who 
buy them are the real sufferers, and only 
find chagrin and disappointment. The 
only genuine and original Lavender and 
Perfumed Salts, so widely known for 


their exquisite bouquet, are the produc- 
tion of the Crown Perfumery Co., of Lon- 
don, and have received everywhere the 
enthusiastic approval of the polite world 
for many years.— London Court Cir- 
cular. 


WONDER CA BINET FREE . Missing Link 
Pussic, Devil's Bottle, Pocket Camera, Latest 
Wire Pussle, Spook Photos, Book of Sleight of 
Hand, Total Value 60c Sent free with immense 
catalogue of 1000 Bargains for lOc. for postage. 
INGERSOLL & BRO.. 65 Cortlandt Street N. Y. 
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The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


4uthor of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” ‘‘ Heart-Beats,” 
Etc. 


Qa 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
1. The Spirit. 
Ii. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
lll. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unseen, 
V. The Spirit in Nature. 
VI. The Kinship in Nature. 
VII. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
VIII. The Spirit in Life, 
1X. The Spirit in the Spirit. — 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
XI. The Spirit in Reason, 
XII. The Spirit in Love, 
XIII. The Spirit in Conscience. 
XIV. lhe Spirit in Christ. 
XV. The Spirit in History. 
XVI. The Spirit in all Religions. 
XVII, Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Applied religion. 
JENKIN LiLovp JONES. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard. 
A Study of the Keeley Cure. 
This is a practical talk on intemper- 


ance, its 1.esults and its possible cure. 


i, Tobacco, The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Grime. 


“The right word in the right place,” 


3ays w» WOMAaD. 


IV. Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING OU,, 


WALTER BAKER & 00, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chieago, Ill, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


printed, asthe works of the Riverside Press 
always are; and it is also well written. There 
are twelve short stories, one for each month, 
and they are all on subjects that would inter- 
est a child of six years, as we know from hav- 
But they do 
not seem to us to possess sufficient literary 


ing tried them on such a child. 


charm or insight into the child-mind to de- 
serve a permanent place in literature, though 
as sketches in a periodical to be read but once 


they would have their place, A. W. G. 


MESSAGES OF Faitu, Hope AnD Love. Selections 
for every day in the year from the sermons and 
writings of James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis. 342 pp; $1.00. 


This little book will come as a comforting 
daily messenger not only to those who are 


unfamiliar with the writings of him who 
speaks from its pages, but even more so to 
those whose lives, for many years, have found 
inspiration from his words. 

The selections are grouped under a differ- 
ent head for each month of the year,— Work, 
Prayer, etc.,—and they are arranged with 
that care and appreciation which comes from 
near and dear associations, The face of the 
writer greets us as we turn the first leaf, and 
his choicest thoughts live with us through 


every page. BT. 


“UNITED STATES INCOME Tax LAW, 
SIMPLIFIED FOR BUSINESS MEN,”’’ is the full 


to life. It is a sheep and goat story; there are 
the good characters-end the bad characters; 
the latter being used to show off the former; 
and we feel that the way in which the hero’s 
conduct is constantly contrasted with that of 
his less virtuous comrades cannot but con- 
duce to an unwholesome view of life and to 
the cultivation of the most disagreeable trait 
of youth, priggishness. F. W. S. 
THE New Wor.p for March, 1895, be- 
gins the fourth year of this able review of 
religion, ethics and theology. These ten 
articles are contributed by strong writers in 
several religious communions, and fifty-five 
pages of careful book reviews sustain the 
high reputation of the Mew World in this 
field: **The Devil,’’ by C. C. Everett; 
‘*Race Prejudice,’’ by Maurice Bloomfield; 
‘-Oliver Wendell Holmes,” by T. T. Mun- 
ger; ‘*The God of Zoroaster,’’ by L. H. 
Mills; **the Truth of the Christian Reli- 
gion,’’ by Allan Menzies; ‘*The Preaching 
of Phillips Brooks,’’ by Henry G. Spaulding; 
‘Some of Mr. Kidd’s Fallacies,’’ by James 
M. Whiton; ‘*The Origins of the Religion 
and History of Israel,’’ by F. Meinhold; 
‘*The Poet in an Age of Science,’’ by 
Charles J. Goodwin, ‘*The Song of the 


little handbook bound 
covers and selling everywhere at 50 cents, 
being compiled and published by Mr. Ferdi- 
nand A. Wyman (131 Devonshire 5St.), 
of the Suffolk County Bar, Boston, Mass. 
In this little volume of 50 pages the author, 


title of a in neat 


who, it is said, enjoys an extensive law practice 
in the old Bay State, gives a concise account 
of the Income Tax Law as it is in operation 
in several foreign countries, the full text of 
the new United States law which came into 
operation on January Ist, and alsoa very 
careful digest of the same. This digest isa 
remarkably simple yet full interpretation of 
the new law, shorn of its intricacies and in- 
volved sentences; and by its aid one can, al- 
most at a glance, understand just what must 
be done, and can make his return to gov- 
and 


ernment easily and accurately, save 


much money in so doing. 


In WILD Rose Time. By Amanda M. Douglas, 
Boston: Lee and Shepard. 299 pp; $1.50. 


This story of two noble little lives in the 
But it is not 
quite true to life, and it is not, we think, so 


slums contains much beauty. 


much astory for children as for their elders. 
It has the old-fashioned ending of the goody. 
story book, the death of the 
heroine in childhood; but Dilsey is a great 


goody 


improvement on the goody-goody 
heroines of the past, and the story is bright 
and interesting from start to finish. Miss 
Douglas’s style is unusually good. F. W. S. 


JEAN Bevin: THE FRENCH ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
From the French of Alfred de Brehat. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 350pp.: $1.50. 


This story of the fortune and adven- 
tures of a brave, intelligent and true-hearted 
little waif, will interest the young; but we do 
not thinkthat the conventional lesson it gives 
of the success of virtue will counterbalance 
the injury such books doto growing minds 
by reason of the false perspective they give 


child, phone and p 1eumatic tubes, so that no time 


Well,’’ by Karl Budde. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., publishers. 75 cents a number; 
$3.00 per year. 

> —-—————___— 


News has just been received from Hon. I, 
W. Avery, commissioner for the Cotton 
States and International Exposition in South 
America, that Chili has joined the list of the 
South American republics to be represented 
at the Exposition by a government exhibit 
of her resources, $10,000 in gold having 
been recently appropriated by Chili for that 
purpose. The exhibit has been placed in 
charge of the department of public works of 
Chili, which is organizing for a handsome 
exhibit 
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A Successful Business. 


The well-known advertising agency and 
publishing business of Herbert Booth King 
and Brother, which has long been one of the 
landmarks of lower Broadway, New York, 
will transfer their main office to Madison 
Square about March Ist, using their down- 
town office as a branch establishment. They 
will occupy the first floor of their new build- 
ing, 32 East ['wenty-third street, New York, 
which is adjacent to their Printing Establish- 
ment on T'wenty-second street, Their new 
offices face Madison Square and are opposite 
the entrance to the new Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s building. They will 
connect with their downtown branch by tele- 


‘will be lostin communicating with the various 
newspaper establishments. With their fa- 
cilities fur setting up and stereotyping ad- 
vertisements in their own establishment, and 
almost instantaneously delivering copy to the 
newspapers, they will be enabled to work 
carefully and expeditiously for their cus- 
tomers. A feature of their new offices will 
be the Art and Literary Departments where 
the special work of preparing advertising 
matter will be undertaken. 

Herbert Booth King & Brother, besides 
controlling one of the largest businesses of 
the country, also own a large printing estab- 
lishment, wherein is printed every sort and 


cluding their own very successful publica- 
tion, Hashions, which has already attained 
a circulation of a quarter of a million copies. 
—trom the New York Tribune, Feb. 15, 


1895. 
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Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Reli- 
gious Societies in Chicago. 


corner Uakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
80 Hallstreet. L. J, Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Hurris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ Society, second floor of the 
Athenzeum Building, 18 Van hburen street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
line’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, iake 
View, IT. G. Milsted, Minister. 


avenue and Isaac S. Moses, 


Minister. 


33d _ street. 


OaK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister 


er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


avenue, Woodlawn. 
ister. 


avenue and 28th street. 
Minister. 


avenue and 2Ist street. 
ister. 


Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake 
Minister. 

UNITY CHURCH 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION 


Rev 


Joseph Stolz, Minister. 
——_———>-—___- 
Young Mothers 


for general cooking, 
for 30 years, and its value is recognized. 


_— 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 


Preop.+ ’s CHURCH(Independent), Mc Vick- 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
John S. Cantwell, Min- 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
A. J. Canfeld, 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
E. G. Hirsch, Min- 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65thstreet. R. A. White, 


corner of 


(Unitarian), corner of 


(Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


should early learn the necessity of keeping on 
hand a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk for nursing babies as well as 
It has stood the test 


GIFT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, I2mo., handsomely bound in white 

and gold andcolors. Price, 75¢. each, 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE, 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 
Selections. 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each, 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— Oo-— 


‘*This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadil; 
unfolded to us by Science.’’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 


Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduce 
tion: “Was not Jesus Crrist an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 

encies primarily employed for the propag* 
tion of : he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 


English manners and customs about him al 


ECZEMA 


Most Distressing of Skin Diseases 
Instantly Relieved by 


(uticura 


.. WHEN ALL ELSE FAILS 


- 


= A warm bath with Cuticura 


7. 


Soap, and a single application of 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, af- 


af: 


kind of circular, catalogue or periodical, in- 


@ instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep;and point to a speedy, perma- 
nent, and economical cure when 
all other methods and.remedies fail. 


F. New" 


with the temper and spirit of an ErglishmaD 
in him. Hence it is that the Hinau people 
sbrink back. . . . Go to the rising sun 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, i 
you wish to see Christ inthe plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of thf 
primitive dispensation. In England and Ev 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
one; there we find the life of Christ forma 
fated into lifeless forms and antiquated sy@ 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, anu that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theology, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. When we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” ~* 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast 
ing, Mab agg anoneng Rebuking, Weep, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, £4" 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is a phenomeno), 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fre ; 
and very suggestive study of the character a? 
verson of Christ.—Christian Union. 

{t is a stroke of genius. it contains a whol? 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was a0 b 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted %Y 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book come 
as wu revelation of essential Christianity.— 
Oritic. 

FOB SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY; 


Sold througheat ~ world. British Sopot 
a “* . P 
Dave & Gases OSar., Bolg isan Boston, U. 8. A, {7 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


March 28, ey 


1omioaobort--= > -#« 


